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Significant 


Sentiments 
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Abyss 


That the United States is building a 
class of hereditary money barons as de- 
structive to democracy and free oppor- 
tunity as the hereditary nobility of Europe 
for centuries was destructive to free ac- 
tion is indicated by a letter to The Man- 
chester Guardian by the noted writer 
Stephen Graham. He says that he wishes 
“to emphasize the point that in America, 
as a result of the great Wall Street bubble, 
the rich have become much richer and the 
poor have become poorer, while the pur- 
vehasing power of the middle class has 
been ruined. The abyss between the rich 
and the rest of the community is rapidly 
widening. In truth, this process was al- 
ready noticeable before the slump. It is 
fraught with great social danger and 1nust 
result in revolutionary ferment. T am not 
a Socialist, far less a Marxian; but it is 
difficult to deny that capitalism as evi- 
denced by the present system in America 
bears in itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion.” 

He declares that it is significant and 
important that the general financial posi- 
tion does not right itself. The political 
leadership of the country “has for a long 
while been incompetent”, with little being 
done to redistribute accumulated wealth. 
“The newspapers on Sunday say things 
are getting better or will soon be better, 
but generally during the week they get 
worse. In my opinion, business cannot 
right itself; it needs some help from with- 
out in the shape of practical idealism.” 


Laughing Infants 


“What is this America with which we 
must deal?’ asks the German critic Theo- 
dor Luddecke, in the Madrid Revista de 
Occidente. The tone of the answer he 
makes bespeaks admiration and envy, 
mainly for the fancied superior vitality 
and masculinity of Americans. 

“Nothing”, he says, “more than an in- 
dustrial group of boys full of elasticity 
and life who, trained to optimism, humor 
and sport, are ready for any task that 
lies before them. They are not troubled 
by abstract preoccupations and can rise 
to any emergency. They may be ignorant, 
judged by the standards of German pro- 
fessors, but they are well formed, even 
physically,.and in any case are cultivated 
enough to buy our factories. It is sur- 
prising that the American who rises from 
bricklayer to factory superintendent gen- 


erally enjoys better physical condition 
than the corresponding type in other 


countries. An American attracts attention 
when he strolls about Berlin. He radiates 
greater energy. He walks with a more cer- 
tain step. The American’s face is less 
careworn than ours. In no country in the 
world do people laugh as much as in the 
United States. Certainly, the American 
moves more freely in life; the natural 
possibilities of his country offer him an 
almost unlimited field of activity. He en- 
counters no intellectual stumbling-blocks. 


Some European visitors say that America 
has no problems. That is not surprising. 
When a nation is in ‘form’ both in its 
public and private economy, when men 
and conditions are healthy, few problems 
exist. Such a nation lives intensely. It 
lives, not only with its head, but with its 


whole body. That Americans have too 
much yital force is revealed in their in- 
fantile enthusiasms. One is continually 


surprised by the natural playfulness of 
the American soul.” 


After Seeing the World 


A. B. Macdonald, reporter for The 
Kansas City Star, who received the Pulit- 
zer $1,000 prize for the best sample of 
reportorial work last year, was asked to 
name the greatest man he had ever known. 
Mr. Macdonald, who is now over fifty 
years of age, and has travelled all over 
Canada and the United States in the 
course of his work, replied, “The greatest 
man I ever knew was a preacher in a little 
Canadian village. He preached in three 
villages, riding on cireuit, helping people. 
He did that for sixty years and died pos- 
sessing a black broadcloth suit and $125. 
A great man and a great life.” 


Brain the Appendix 


F. S. Oliver in his book, ‘“‘The Endless 
Adventure”, contrasts the people of to-day 
with the men who lived two hundred 
years ago, often to the disadvantage of 
the first. He notes that we of the pres- 
ent “are apt to plead the greater com- 
plexity of our affairs as an excuse 
for falling off in firmness and precision”. 
Modern executives are inclined to rely on 
reports from subordinates for the facts 
upon which they must make decisions and 
because their knowledge is second-hand 
have “caused many fruitless labors to be 
done or undertaken. Their abandoned proj- 
ects lie so thickly on the ground that 
progress is as difficult as in a blown plan- 
tation, where a man has to axe his way 
among the windfalls.” 

Our ancestors of the eighteenth century, 
on the other hand, “had their feet planted 
very firmly on the ground. Could we step 
back into their world we might not feel 
altogether at our ease, but assuredly our 
embarrassment would not arise from find- 
ing ourselves in the company of our in- 
feriors. We should be disgusted with their 
disregard of drainage, shocked by their 
prisons and their penal code; but if we 
imagined beforehand that, man for man, 
we could lay them out like ninepins, we 
should speedily be undeceived. Their best 
society in every walk of life was as little 
tainted as our own with barbarism, pro- 
vinciality, or even insularity . “ee 

The rigors of life then made it neces- 
sary for men to be of intelligence if they 
were to live, whereas modern inyention, 
Mr. Oliver points out, is making the brain 
like the appendix. “One of the chief ob- 
jects of invention’, he says, “is to save 
men from overtaxing their brains. The 
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sunbition of the inventor is to contrive 
something which shall be fool-proof. It 
requires less skill to push a lawn-mower 
than it does to use a scythe... .” 

“Tt is not inconceivable that in 1730 the 
daily round, the common task, made 
heavier demands upon the human intelli- 
gence than they do to-day.” 
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Back to the Over-Soul 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank’s mystical con-_ 
ception of a cosmic religion greater than 
theism or humanism, and containing beth, 
set forth briefly on this page last week, 
is similar to Dr. John Haynes Holmes’s © 
idea of the religion of the future. Dr, — 
Holmes exults in the swing of scientifie 
thought from mechanism. “The speed’, 
he says, “with which science seems to be 
moving back to the old conceptions of re- 
ligion is enough to eatch the breath of the 
liberal, shake the teeth of the radical, and 
leave the materialist and the atheist in 
a state of coma. Einstein definitely puts 
out of the laboratory the familiar an- 
thropomorphic conception of God, but — 
leaves sure place in the cosmos for a life | 
or spirit with which [or whom?] the mind — 
of man may have converse.’ Eddington 
goes further and finds evidence of a uni-— 
versal soul and Jeans speaks of the world — 
as a great thought conceived by a “Great 
Architect”. “And now comes our own sci-— 
entist, Professor Millikan, Nobel Prize 
winner, and tells us that the energy of the 
universe is ever renewing itself, that the 
cosmos is constantly running up and never 
down, that this means that there must 
exist some self-contained and _ selfiper- 
petuating source of life, that this inyolyes 
the concept of creation, and this in turm 
the inescapable theological idea of a 
Creator. ; 
“Now for the first time is experimental — 
science finding its mechanistic theories — 
baseless, and turning not merely to ideal-_ 
istic philosophy but to religion itself, to 
help it explain reality. That this means — 
a reaffirmation of the creeds of Chris- 
tendom is of course ridiculous. Orthodoxy 
was never quite so dead as it is to-day. 
But so is materialism dead. And as for 
atheism, it is offensive with decay. What 
is coming is a new, and deeper, and higher 
humanism to reconcile science and religion 
in a new synthesis of the soul and the 
eternal Over-Soul.” 
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Silent Testimony 
“You can read the Forsyte Saga’, notes 
the headmaster of Eton, “from beginning 
to end without finding a discussion on 
religion, or indeed a hint that anyone was 
interested in the subject: and novelists of 
less genius give the same silent testimony: 
their heroes and heroines struggle, usua 
without success, against the temptations 
of the world, the devil and (more particu 
larly) the flesh without any reference t 
a creed which might have helped e 
“Tf they mention creeds at all it is only — 


of date, the relics of a superstition whid 
is being rapidly outgrown, though linger 
ing long enough to hamper that deve 
ment of personal desire which is assume 
to be the only reasonable end of huma 
existence.” 
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| HEN members and delegates met for 
the one hundred and sixth annual 
| meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
: ciation, Tuesday, May 19, at Tremont 
| Temple, Boston, Mass., the event was dis- 
tinguished by a number of features. In 
the first place the meeting had great 
achievements and traditions back of it. 
_| For more than a century men and women 
| holding liberal religious views, and dedi- 
| eated to their extension, have been gather- 
| ing, deliberating together, proposing meth- 
| ods for the development of the Fellowship 
| and for extending its gospel of free think- 
ing. Many at that meeting represented 
| families which, for three and four gen- 
erations, had been loyal adherents to the 
Unitarian faith. This in itself makes such 
| a gathering significant. 
_ But the meeting was a distinguished 
| one in its own right. In the audience were 
delegates from all sections of the country, 
from Canada and from abroad. On the 
platform were representatives from six 
different groups, indicating that liberal 
_ religion has penetrated to far-off quarters 
of the globe. These representatives spoke 
in different tongues, represented different 
| customs, gave different interpretations of 
liberal religion, but fundamentally there 
‘was a striking unity of opinion and 
endeavor. 


Multitudes to Hear 


So the traditions were significant; the 
composition of the gathering was cos- 
| mopolitan, but the outstanding feature 
was the presence of a fervor similar to 
that which must have actuated the 
knights of the crusades when they 
pledged themselves to the restoration of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and moved on to 
Palestine in invincible armies, namely, a 
resolve to extend liberal religion to dis- 
tant parts, to carry on despite reverses 
and frustration. 

' Many impressions fixed themselves in 
mind as events succeeded each other and 
address followed address. But one in par- 
ticular asserted itself before all others, 
that the Unitarian movement has de- 
veloped into a great missionary enter- 
se. Early Christians were dedicated to 
n extension of their faith. The genius 
of Christianity always has been, and must 
ontinne to be, teaching and preaching 
® gospel to those who have not heard 
Again and again it came out in the 
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addresses that multitudes around the 
world are in a receptive mood. The meet- 
ing proved clearly that free-thinking 
groups coming from far separated »parts 
of the earth are of one mind: The in- 
spiration and benefits of liberal teaching 
must be carried to the nations. 


Where Our Real Strength Is 


We could hardly go so far as to say 
that this one hundred and sixth annual 
meeting was the beginning of a great 
missionary adventure; but certainly the 
spirit of the adventure was there; a mur- 
muring has been heard in the land, a 
murmuring that Unitarian groups every- 
where, in Europe, Asia and America, must 
unite and strike for application of a reli- 
gion whose cardinal features are free 
thinking and genuine living. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, in his annual address, re- 
ferred to the financial situation, described 
its effects on the projects of the various 
departments, and urged more loyalty to 
replace loss in dividends. He said that 
the five per cent. development plan was 
showing results, several churches having 
adopted the program. He referred to the 
fact that, despite confusion in industry, 
curtailed incomes, and unemployment the 
churches gave more than $50,000 to the 
Association as against $53,000 a year ago; 
and congratulated the Fellowship on the 
record. 

“Suppose”, he continued, “that things 
do not swing back to normal. Other na- 
tions have lived on a high spiritual level 
with far less income and with fewer 
mechanical contrivances. It is time that 
we thought about the riches of our in- 
heritance. Evidence is not lacking that 
just this is happening. And it still remains 
true that things seen are transitory, while 
things unseen are eternal. 

“T present greetings from our great fel- 
lowship of liberal churches. I would call 
your attention to their united strength. 
All of them have survived difficulties such 
as we never dreamed of, and certainly 
never endured. Their churches have come 
through bitter trials the stronger for the 
test. 

“But let us not forget the mystical, the 
experimental side of our religion. In our 
denominational life there has always been 
a deep, strong undercurrent of mystical 
appreciation and apprehension. Witness 


Visitors Bring W orld-Spirit to Anniversary Week 


Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association greets and hears notable 
liberals from afar, and a high spiritual level is kept, in the presence of 
| economic depression which diminishes resources and church expansion 


our hymns. We Unitarians dare to believe 
more and to hope more than we ean either 
prove or define. And herein is our 
strength.” 

Dr. Cornish referred to the marked 
tendency of the fellowship toward the 
holding of retreats, mentioning Star 
Island, Fisherman’s Island, Stow, Mass., 
and Pomfret, Conn. In conclusion he re- 
ferred to the new First Church of Chi- 
eago, and the inscriptions over the doors: 
at the entrance, “Up from the world of 
the many to the overworld of the one”; 
at the exist, ‘Back to the world of the 
many to fulfill the life ofthe one.” ‘What 
we are all trying to do”, he concluded, “is 
to go back into the world of the many 
reconsecrated to the fulfillment of our con- 
tinuing task, ‘to fulfill the life of the 
one’.” 

Not as part of his address but in the 
course of the proceedings Dr. Cornish 
made a significant announcement of in- 
formation just received. The announce- 
ment was to the effect that Dr. M. H. 
Lichliter, minister of the well-known 
Washington Gladden church, Columbus, 
Ohio, had recently taken out fellowship 
in the Unitarian body, retaining fellow- 
ship in his own, the Congregational body, 
believing that the church he served was 
thus liberal in practice and principle. Dr. 
Lichliter submitted his proposal to his 
board of trustees, and found no one 
opposing. 


Do Not See the Parents 


The committee in charge of the morn- 
ing program had invited speakers to pre- 
sent different aspects of the work of the 
churches. Dr. Cornish, presiding, presented 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, Third Unitarian 
Ohurch, Chicago. Mr. Cole described the 
work and problems of a liberal church in 
a great city, showing the technique it had 
employed to grow from a congregation of 
fifty to one of two hundred. He said: 
“Our point of view in the Third Unitarian 
Church is this: we regard Unitarianism 
as a religious emphasis of a distinctive 
character. It is more than a Methodist 
Church with the piety and enthusiasm 
extracted, more than an Hpiscopal Church, 
with a rational ritual. We are a church 
which has come to terms with the scien- 
tifie world-view, and which exhibits a com- 
plete hospitality to new truth. 
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“In our particular work we used the 
radio, and presented practical addresses 
on psychological, scientific, biographical 
and ethical subjects, employing one of the 
most powerful stations in Chicago, with 
an estimated audience of 700,000. We have 
received thousands of letters expressing 
appreciation. We believe that one of the 
most influential features of our work has 
been the annual Sunday evening lectures 
on comparative religion, psychology and 
everyday life. These lectures have been well 
supported by the community. In fact, in 
the midde of one series we had to issue 
tickets to assure seats to members of the 
church. We have proved, I think, that 
nothing is so powerful as an idea when its 
hour has come. Certain we are that the 
hour of Unitarian opportunity has 
arrived.” 

Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, Lynn, Mass., 
speaking on the subject, “A Church Pro- 
gram That Interests and Enlists’’, pointed 
out plainly and forcefully the defects and 
pretenses that exist in the average Uni- 
tarian church. The interest which his ad- 
dress aroused, indicated by frequent ap- 
plause, proved that the picture he was 
painting of the typical church was strik- 
ing home. 

Mr. Palmer did not hesitate to uncover 
a considerable list of obligations not met 
by the Unitarian laity. He said in part: 
“We are enlisted people; but enlisted for 
what? We say we have something new; 
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we are trying to interest people; but for 
what? For instance, Unitarians attend the 
social functions of the church better than 
they do the church services. We have a 
monthly supper in our church, a pleasant 
affair; but half of those who attend are 


not seen in the pews Sunday morn- 
ing. The absentees are enlisted in the 
ehureh for no other reason than those 


suppers. We have dances for the young 
people, most enjoyable affairs. What have 
we enlisted them in? A dance, nothing 
else. A few of them come to church. But, 
so far as I know, in no instance has the 
dance activity been the means of enlist- 
ing them in the church. Our churches 
have bridge parties and rummage sales, 
necessary functions, no doubt. But I do 
not know that through them, people come 
to church. Many are glad to be identified 
with the institution, looking on the re- 
lationship as a sort of social register. 
There are times when the church rela- 
tionship is an advantage, as one’s college, 
for instance. 

“Another large group think of the 
chureh as a place of entertainment. They 
are the spectators. They like good music; 
the lectures; sometimes the sermon. We 
hope to attract this group with special 
series of discourses; we phrase the dis- 
course to get their attention, feeling that 
people will come if they like the preach- 
ing. One of my problems is to explain why 
such people will give their money to sup- 
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port an institution in which they have no 
interest, and from which they derive no 
benefit. 

“Then there is another disquieting 
group: parents whom we find after the 
Sunday school hour waiting to take their 
children home from Sunday school. How 
ean they expect their children to be con- 
cerned in something in which they show 
not the slightest interest? We do not see 
those parents in church. 

“T have now to speak of a particular 
heresy. We have among us liberals who 
say the task of the church is to enlist 
people’s interest in prison reform, birth- 
control, world-peace. We are asked to 
preach sermons every other Sunday on 
these themes. What we must strive to do 
in this fellowship is to enlist people not 
for social functions, not for the prestige 
of the church, but for development of spir- 
itual power.” 

Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, reported for the work of 
church extension. He explained that while 
enthusiasm for the spread of Unitarian 
Churehes had not lessened, in this par- 
ticular year the attempt was like trying 
to find the proverbial rainbow. “A period 
of financial distress”, he went on, “is not 
a time to suggest that funds be contrib- 
uted for church organization. Reluctantly 
we have been obliged to suspend our ef- 
forts, due to present economic conditions. 


SEVEN DISTINGUISHED VISITORS SURROUNDED BY OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Left to right, Front Row: Senator Santiago 


A. 


( : Fonacier of Manila; Rey. Charles R. Joy; Bishop Isabelo de los Re 

Gregorio Aglipay of the Philippine Independent Church; Dr. Louis C, Cornish; Dr. L. J. van Holk, Holland; Dr. T, C. Kh 

Joseph L. Pronkus, Lithuania; W. Forbes Robertson. Rear Row: Rey. Dilworth Lupton, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Dr. George F. 

Walter Reid Hunt, Rev. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland, Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, Henry H. Fuller, 
Marean, Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, George G. Davis 


yes, Manila; Archbishop } 
Chandwala, Calcutta; 
Patterson, Dr. 


Waitstill H. Sharp, Parker E. 
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wished to make the meetings forums 
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_ We have delivered the message of liberal- 


ism in a score of cities; and encouraged 
groups to carry on without a budget and 
without a minister. We have no new 
ehurches to report; and I stand here as 
one whom depressed economic conditions 
have frustrated. The appropriation of my 
department has been cut 83 per cent. and 
we have only enough to start one new 
movement. But we hope this is only a 
postponement. Why not carry back to your 
parishes a resolve to form your own com- 
mittees on church extension? These times 
are tests of our religion. After all, that 
religion serves best which serves in times 
of adversity.” 

William Roger Greeley, clerk of the 
board of trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER, spoke briefly for THE REGISTER, de- 
seribing the reconstitution of the board 
which will include a representative from 
the various Unitarian agencies. “THE 
REGISTER will have its greatest success’, 
he said, “if all of you will take it and 
read it.” 


Filipino Liberals’ Archbishop 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the Association, report- 
ing for the fellowship committee, asked, 
“Is it only when we are prosperous that 
Wwe can move forward? Must we confine 
our progressive efforts only to times that 
are rosy? We must have wise leadership. 
We must not forget the old truth, he who 
would destroy must create greater things 
than he has destroyed. Our churches must 
find something in this period of depres- 


‘sion that will make them greater than 


they were before. Men must know what 
religion really is. I repeat, a great deal 
depends on leadership. Remember this 
when choosing a minister; and remember 
it when you are working with him.” 

The first speaker at the afternoon ses- 
sion was Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster 
of Proctor Academy. Mr Wetherell ex- 
plained that the fact that the academy 
was going to admit boys only had re- 
sulted in a development of better feeling, 
and was sure to mean expansion in right 
directions He said that the academy 
prepared boys for colleges all over the 
country. It intends to develop intelligence 
as well as intellect; and to lay emphasis 
on. training and spiritual nature. “We 
wish to reach deep into the boy’s soul”, 
he said. “Building the character and 
minds of boys to-day is one of life’s 
greatest opportunities. Our practice at 
Proctor is ‘Live to learn, and learn to 
live’.” 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, chairman of 
the committee on the General Conference, 
meets at Philadelphia, October 
explained that the committee 


ideas could be presented and dis- 


eussed rather than places for presentation 


denominational and theological prob- 
. The conference will concentrate on 
t ideas in American life. This plan 


> mind, group conferences have been ar- 


3 for, with competent leaders. 

at this point in the program the out- 

stand feature of the day was intro- 

d—presentation by Dr. Cornish of 
entatives of groups of Unitarians 
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in other lands. By way of introducing Rt. 
Rey. Gregorio Aglipay and his companions 
from the Philippine Islands, Dr. Berkley 
B. Blake and Rev. Charles R. Joy, gave 
brief addresses explaining the marvelous 
development of the Independent Church in 
the Islands, the exchange of dogmatism 
for free thinking. The Philippines, en- 
tirely different in race and language, ap- 
pear to have a group of 3,000,000 people 
who are guided by the same ideals as 
ourselves. “These people are more than 
half-way liberals’, said Mr. Joy; “they 
are liberals of our own mind. They hesi- 
tated to come to America lest the Unita- 
rians of this country find them radical; 
for in their own country they were called 
heretics and agnostics.” 

Archbishop Aglipay, a man of benevo- 
lent mien and the quietness of reserved 


Blessed Are They 
W. J. GREENE 

Blessed are they that respect the rights 
of others: for they only are free. 

Blessed are the bestowers: for they only 
are the possessors. 

Blessed are the healthy-minded: 
they only are pure. 

Blessed are the high-minded: for theirs 
is the way of serenity and honour. 

Blessed are the high-hearted: for they 
shall be happy all their days. 

Blessed are the stout-hearted: for they 
shall overcome all things. 

Blessed are they that know the dif- 
ference between knowledge and wisdom: 
for they only are wise. 

Blessed are the young in spirit: 
theirs is the life abundant. 

Blessed are the strong of soul: for they 
are the lords of life. 


for 
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spoke through an interpreter, 
Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes. He showed 
how the extraordinary movement he 
headed took science for its guide. It had 
broken from the Roman Catholic Church, 
established among the Filipinos for more 
than three centuries, and embarked on 
an entirely independent career. ‘“‘We ac- 
cept nothing’, he began, “except what we 
ean find proved in science; and for that 
reason we cannot retain the old dogmas. 
It was in 1902 that we separated from 
the Pope at Rome. We prayed to him no 
longer, but to the one Supreme Being; and 
took Him for our guide. We began to in- 
vestigate astronomy and the _ other 
sciences, and there we discovered the 
origin of the universe. Enquiring about 
the origin of matter we learned that all 
molecules are but one with God; and dis- 
play a latent spiritual force. We do not 
expect to find gur friends in the ceme- 
teries where we have laid them away, but 
eternal in the heavens. Thence they came, 
and thence they will return. God is not 
unreal. He reveals himself constantly in 
sunlight, electric force, natural law. These 
are the expressions, the motive forces of 
the Great Soul of the universe. This is 
the one God we adore, visible in His 
creation. We have this faith in science; 
yet we do not hesitate to differ from 
scientists when we feel that they are 
being led by their imaginations.” 


strength, 
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Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes then spoke 
in his own behalf. He told of the forma- 
tion of the Philippine Independent Church, 
how it had broken with the superstitions 
of Roman Catholicism, how it had received 
constant support from William Howard 
Taft while he was governor of the Islands. 
“When that great Unitarian passed away”, 
he said, “‘all our churches held services to 
his memory. He was our leader, and we 
wish to develop among us the kind of re- 
ligion he lived.” 

Messages were brought from Lithuania 
by Joseph L. Pronskus; and from the 
Bramo Samaj, India, by T. C. Khandwala. 
Dr. Khandwala, though over seventy years 
of age, is studying at Meadville Theological 
Seminary. He explained the origin of the 
Bramo Samaj, its ideals and teaching. 
“We believe in evolution”, he said, “and 
in the attainment of the divine in man. 
Our great hope is for a brotherhood of 
humanity the world around.” 

Dr. Pronskus claimed that his native 
country, Lithuania, is the cradle of Uni- 
tarianism. He gave a history of the organ- 
ization of the Polish-Lithuanian Union, 
the most free and enlightened nation in 
Kurope at the time of its formation. 
During the persecutions following the 
Protestant Reformation many of the per- 
secuted found refuge in the union. It was 
here that liberal teaching took root. But 
in 1660 the Jesuits came into the country, 
and persecution and destruction followed. 
All Unitarians were driven out; and the 
belief was never revived. But the anti- 
trinitarians spread all over Europe, reach- 
ing Hungary, Holland and England. From 
them came modern liberalism. “Hope for 
liberalism lies in the youth who are turn- 
ing from the pernicious Russian influence 
to America and a more constructive way of 
thinking’, Dr. Pronskus concluded. 

Dr. L. J. van Holk, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, Secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation for the promotion of Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, referred 
in his address to the year 1900 when Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte organized the first International 
Congress for the promotion of religious 
liberalism. He said that the movement 
then commenced had resulted in the Asso- 
ciation he represented, which has eighteen 
member groups of thirteen nationalities. 
It is the aim to encourage all these efforts 
and to give the entire movement the flavor 
of internationalism, including the publica- 
tion of an international book of common 
prayers, an international school of the- 
ology, the creation of various relief funds, 
and a sort of exchange for an expression 
of opinion on questions of social and 
domestic life, and of religion also. 


Land of Permanent Hard Times 


Rey. Arthur L. Agnew, minister of the 
York Street N. S. Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast, Ireland, and official represent- 
ative of the General Assembly of Unita- 
rian and Free Christian Churches, in con- 
veying the greetings of his official bodies, 
said that the thing which had impressed 
him most about America was the tem- 
porary depression, with emphasis on tem- 
porary. He added that all they knew in 
his country was depression. Ever since the 
war hard times had been a permanent 
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experience. Yet they had determined to 
get on in spite of the depression. “But 
the fact”, he went on, ‘that we have 
known hard times has given us a certain 
character and determination. Our church 
suffered during the troubles between Eng- 
land and Ireland. Often it was a place 
of refuge for hunted men and women. Its 
congregation dwindled to two or three 
people. But we have persisted, preached, 
and organized. The congregations are 
much better and will compare well with 
other churches of our size. One of the 
outstanding experiences of my life was 
the splendid response made by our people 
in the midst of oppression, doubled prices, 
discouragement.” 

The president, administrative vice-presi- 
dents, secretary, and treasurer of the 
American Unitarian Association are serv- 
ing terms of four years. Their terms ex- 
pire in 1933. The following officers were 
elected: Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, 
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N.H.; William B. Gardner, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Charles Bolte, New York City; 
Gustave A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Hon. 
Morton D. Hull, Chicago; James H. Wolfe, 
Salt Lake City; A. V. Andrews, Los 
Angeles; and George Falconer, Montreal. 

Directors elected for three years are: 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence; Emmet 
L. Richardson, Milwaukee; Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, Worcester; Miss Evelyn Sears, 
Boston; Augustus J. Boyden, Boston; and 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Baltimore. 

Dr. John R. Williams of Rochester, 
N.Y., was elected director for two years 
to fill the unexpired term of Frank E. 
Gannett, resigned. 

Directors elected for one year are: Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn; N. Horton 
Batchelder, Windsor, Conn.; Dr. Minot 
Simons, New York City; Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; William 
©. Crawford, Allston, Mass.; Frank B. 
Frederick, Dorchester, Mass. 


A.U.A. Resolutions on Ten Subjects 


ESOLUTIONS covering a variety of 
R vital subjects were passed by the 
American Unitarian Association. Follow- 
ing is a digest of these actions: 

1. Endorsement of the program of in- 
tensive educational work undertaken by 
the Unitarian Temperance Society and a 
promise of rendering its support whenever 
possible. 

2. Resolution looking toward closer 
union between the Universalist and Unita- 
rian denominations, and providing for the 
appointment of a commission by President 
Cornish to confer with the Universalists 
if he finds it advisable. 

8. Whereas, our government with fifty- 
seven others has renounced war as a 
method for settling all international con- 
flicts and has agreed that it will never 
seek the settlement of such disputes as 
may arise between nations except by pacific 
means, Resolved: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association in annual meeting as- 
sembled announces its unqualified support 
of this policy and its determination to 
abide thereby. 

4, The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee on resolutions at least 
a month in advance of the meeting. 

5. Whereas, the present and serious in- 
dustrial depression which has continued 
for a period of eighteen months has re- 
sulted in decrease of salaries and of in- 
come from investments and in widespread 
unemployment and consequent suffering of 
millions of wage earners, be it hereby 
Resolved: That the American Unitarian 
Association in annual meeting assembled, 

(a) Earnestly commends to all Unita- 
rian ministers and congregations con- 
sideration of the causes and consequences 
of unemployment to the end that they may 
intelligently co-operate with the govern- 
ment and with industry in developing ade- 
quate relief and permanent prevention of 
unemployment. 

(bd) It urges ministers and congrega- 
tions to recognize the co-operative charac- 
ter of all business involving an obligation 
of employer to employee in good times as 
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well as in bad times to divide a fair share 
of the profits of industry and to pro- 
vide adequate assistance in periods of 
depression. 

(c) It urges on both state and national 
governments the necessity of immediate 
and far-reaching action to the end that 
suffering from the present emergency may 
be relieved and plans adopted to prevent 
abnormal unemployment in the future. 

(d) And it requests the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association to continue and increase 
its attention to the problem of unemploy- 
ment, keeping our ministers and congre- 
gations informed of the development in 
this field. 

6. A resolution calling upon the churches 
to do their utmost to further intelligent 
study of the issues to come before the Dis- 
armament Conference and to have the De- 
partment of Social Relations devote special 
attention to this subject. 

7. Regret for the great expenditure 
being made by the War Department for 
army and air maneuvers at this time of 
financial and business depression. 

8. Resolution of congratulation to Rev. 
Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur for his devoted 
labor for twenty-five years as President of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry and good wishes to Dr. Horace West- 
wood who is about to sueceed him. 

9. Greetings to the liberal movements 
in Czechoslovakia, Transylvania, Lithu- 
ania, England, Holland, India and other 
countries, 

10. Resolution that greetings be sent to 
the liberals of their various countries 
through the Right Rey. Gregorio Aglipay, 
Obispo Maximo of the Filipino Independ- 
ent Church, and his associates; Dr. L. J. 
van Holk of Amsterdam, Holland; Rey. 
Arthur L. Agnew of the York Street N. S. 
Presbyterian Church, Belfast, Ireland; 
Rey. Joseph L. Pronskus, representing reli- 
gious liberals in Lithuania; D. T. C. 
Khandwala, representing the Brahmo 
Samaj in India; who were present at the 
meeting, 
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Welcome 28 Ministers 


Fellowship receives accessions from other 
faiths and from schools—Mr. 
Hitchen speaks 


bee HERBERT HITCHEN delivered 
an address welcoming the following 
ministers into the fellowship at King's 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on May 20. 


Leslie H. Barrett, from the Friends. Hast 
Lexington, Mass. 
Dale DeWitt, ffom the Congregationalists. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Fridrik A. Fridriksson, Unitarian. Blaine, 
Wash. 
Omer Hillman Mott, from Roman Cath- 
olic. Staten Island, N.Y. 

Carl Johannes Rautzenberg, 
Not yet settled. 

Melvin Louis Welke, Unitarian. For past 
year junior minister Portland, Ore. Has 
accepted call to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Evans Alvah Worthley, from the Method- 
ist Episcopals. For past year stated 
supply Schenectady, N.Y., in absence of 
Mr. Caldecott. 

Berlie Elbert Tucker, from the Baptists. 
Not settled. 

Harvey Swanson, Unitarian. During past 
year student minister at Hobart, Ind. 
Has accepted call junior minister Port- 
land, Ore., effective opening of chureh 
in fall. 

Herbert Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Unitarian. 
Randolph, Mass. Also assists father at _ 
Marlboro. 

Theodore Barton Akeley, from the Con- 
gregationalists. Amherst, Mass. 

Gerald Russell FitzPatrick, Unitarian. 
Rockland, Mass. 

W. Oliver Martin, from the Methodists. 
Not settled. 

John Gardner, Green, Unitarian. Not yet 
settled. 

Robert Lewis Weis, Unitarian. Scituate, 
Mass. 

G. Ralph Earl, Unitarian. Not settled. 

Leon Strock Simonetti from the Method- 
ists. Ware, Mass. 

Wilburn Beach Miller, son of Universalist 
minister. Stow, Mass. 

William Bashford Richards, from the — 
Methodist Episcopals. Harvard Street — 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. _ 


The following men have joined our fel-— 
lowship for fraternal reasons and still — 
retain membership in their own fellow- — 
ship. They are settled over churches in 
other denominations or over federated 
churches : 
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Unitarian. 


Edwin T. Buehrer. Congregational Churels 
in Haworth, N.J. 

Harry Grady Kenney. Congregutia 
Church in Beaumont, Texas. 

Theodore Ernest Carl Lapp. Until recently 
settled over Evangelical Church at 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Carl Harold Olson. Universalist Church 
at Kent, Ohio. 

Tracy Minton Pullman. Universalist 
Church at East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Earl R. Steeves. Federated ‘Church (Uni- 
tarian-Congregational) in Leicester, 
Mass. 

Lawrence Wesley Abbott. 
Church in Racine, Wis. 

Charles Basternhonse. 

John Cummings. Congregational Church 
at Tewksbury; Chaplain at 'Tewksbu 
State Hospital. 


The above list is compiled in the orde 
of the date of admission to the Unita 
Fellowship. 


Universalist 
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' Alliance Women Hear Record of the Year 


What they accomplished in furtherance of liberal religious work presented in 
graphic and concrete annual reports—More generous support than ever 
before of the many causes which pressed their claims—The President’s 


address, 


EDNESDAY of Anniversary Week 

was General Alliance Day. Large 
audiences of Alliance women from north, 
east, south and west assembled twice in 
Tremont Temple for the morning and 
afternoon sessions. The president, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, conducted the morning 
devotional service, with Mrs. Helen H. 
Cushing as organist. The annual address 
given by Mrs. Rees was one of the high 
spots of a distinctly profitable day. 
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“Your committee has made strides in 
creating the will for peace’, she reported, 
in taking up the subject of world peace. 
“There has been ever-increasing interest 
among Alliances, some devoting the en- 
tire season’s deliberations to the all-im- 
portant but much involved question. Do 
not for an instant imagine we can legislate 
the world into peace—or anything else. 
It might be done if you could persuade 
even well-intentioned people to act to- 
gether. We cannot accomplish the unani- 
mous act for which the world begs. Dis- 
armament, at present, is like a social func- 
tion: nobody wants to arrive till everyone 
is there. Try every wise means in your 
power, but pin your reliance on the steady 
education to unselfish thinking. Peace can 
only be born of universal prosperity. It 
demands square and generous dealing. It 
means a realization that all mankind are 
friend and brother. You can’t preach effec- 
tively to the hungry nor to those with 
a deep sense of wrong. One of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the growing 
company who have their roots not in a 
country, but in a way of life. They are 
eager for the best but wish it at no man’s 
expense. They form a blessed community 
and are the hope of the world.” 

The thought of internationalism was 
uppermost in the minds of the organiza- 
tion in its business period. Mrs. Caroline 
S$. Atherton, former president, was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee and Mrs. 
Frank S. Elliott, chairman of the Social 
Service committee, spoke briefly on the 
emphasis her committee is placing on 
work for world peace. The following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted unanimously, 
were the only ones to come before the 
body: 

Resotvep: That we send our most cor- 
dial greetings and heartfelt desires for 
continued success to our fellow liberals 
in Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, including the Ulster women, 
Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Palestine, 
Switzerland, to the brave and ancient 
ehurch in Transylvania and to our new 
_ friends in the Philippine Islands. 
Whereas: The General Alliance is 
pledged by former resolutions to give its 

rt to methods for the prevention of 
r and to work towards that end, and 
Wuerreas: The forthcoming Disarma- 
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ment Conference marks the most important 
erisis in world history since Versailles, 
and upon its outcome will depend not only 
the hopes of the peoples of the world for 
relief from the increasing burden of arma- 
ments, but also the course of international 
relations for a generation to come, 

Be it Resotvep: That the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women in annual meeting as- 
sembled call upon its branches to do their 
utmost to further intelligent study of the 
issues to come before the Disarmament 
Conference, in order that the people of 
the churches may be prepared to co- 
operate with peace agencies, endorse and 
sign petitions to our Government, and take 
such other steps as may bring the force 
of public opinion in America to accomplish 
the successful issue of the coming Dis- 
armament Conference, and 

Further be it ReEsotveD: That we, dele- 
gates to this annual meeting of 1931 urge 
the Executive Board of the General Alli- 
ance to suggest methods and provide 
speakers to this end and to seek the co- 
operation of the other major organizations 
of the denomination in having the subject 
of World Peace and Disarmament pre- 
sented in the ablest possible manner at a 
general or mass meeting before the time 
of the Disarmament Conference, prefer- 
ably in connection with the sessions of the 
1931 Biennial Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


wa 


Rev. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ire- 
land, brought a message of greeting from 
the Unitarian women in his country to 
the General Alliance. Mr. Agnew gave a 
brief informal talk, cut short by the fact 
that he was obliged to return to the Berry 
Street Conference where he gave this 
year’s address. One of his recommenda- 
tions to the Alliance was to watch for 
those who come to this country from over- 
seas and be ready with its message. “From 
my experience coming over here I know 
that other denominations had people in 
wait so that the boat’s passengers were 
all placed in churches before ever they 
set foot on the soil’, he declared. 

The Alliance has given the Bronx Free 
Fellowship ‘valuable assistance this year 
through an appeal in its behalf. For this 
reason great interest was manifested in 
Rey. Leon R. Land’s short address in 
“Pioneering with the Unchurched”, 

“Our work is winning respect both 
among the radicals and among the most 
conservative, who confess that we are 
reaching people they could not’, he said. 
“Our movement has national significance, 
because what we succeed in doing in the 
Bronx can be done elsewhere. 

“We are not likely to become self-sup- 
porting because our constituency is made 
up of working people—largely young 
people with a lot of enthusiasm but not 
much cash. We could be -self-supporting 
if we moved and became a typical Uni- 


and Dr. OC. H. Park on Joan’s Faith 


tarian church, but that is not why we 
located where we did. We went there to 
do what a Unitarian church could not do. 
We hope for a permanent building. There 
is too much dependence now on the present 
leader and working groups for a_per- 
manent movement. 

“The social message of the great reli- 
gions of mankind has been our major 
topic this year and it has aroused great 
interest. But we want to do more than 
talk of religion and ethics. We want to 
try them out in New York and we are 
going to have a group next year in the 
study and practice of religion.” 

The treasurer’s report was presented in 
print. In pointing out certain features of 
her report, Miss Louise Brown expressed 
the wish that the Alliance were not always 
looked upon as the “money-making organi- 
zation” of the church. 

“We live within our income, as people 
ought to live’, she said. “Our weakest 
point is a decrease in membership and 
our strongest is the hearty response with 
which every appeal is answered.” More 
has been given to appedls than ever before 
and the requests have been the largest. 
The additions to the life membership fund 
have been the smallest in ten years. 

The secretary, Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
referred in her report to the passing of 
two especially distinguished Unitarian 
women during the year: Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer and Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith. 

Miss Langmaid mentioned with regret 
the resignation of four directors: Mrs. H. 
Sumner Mitchell of Vermont, Mrs. Harold 
G. Arnold and Mrs. A. D. Salkeld of Massa- 
ehusetts, Mrs. John P. Samels of Minne- 
sota. He named the five new directors 
who have been welcomed: Mrs.,Otto E. 
Duerr of Maine, Mrs. Edmund ©. Mower 
of Vermont, Miss Evelyn Sears and Miss 
Elizabeth Carpenter of Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. George C. Finfrock of Indiana. 
Mrs. Fred Doeppers of Indianapolis re- 
signed as director during the year, to be- 
come vice-president for the Central 
Western States. 


wa 
Two Alliance branches at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have been combined; the branch at 


Houston, Texas, has been reorganized. 
New branches have been formed at Nor- 
folk, Va., and Quincy, Ill., and evening 
groups have been organized at Portland, 
Ore., and Washington, D.C. Several 
branches have disbanded. Six new junior 
groups have been reported: at Atlanta, 
Ga.; Kingston, East Lexington, Northfield 
and Quincy, Mass.; Jamestown, N.Y. 
Branches now number 390. During the 
year 2,940 visitors at Boston headquarters 
have been recorded. ‘ 

Miss Langmaid referred briefly to the 
work of each of the central committees in- 
dividually. The Post Office Mission com- 
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mittee has lost a valuable chairman 
through the resignation of Mrs. David B. 
Carr, and has found a good one in Mrs. 
Edward M. Dodge, who takes her place. 
The value of co-operative advertising has 
been demonstrated. Through this method 
2,300 names have been received, an in- 
crease of several hundred over last year. 
Requests for sermons have resulted from 
preaching missions and radio broadcasts. 

The Southern committee has been occu- 
pied with closing the work and selling the 
property at Swansboro, N.C. Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins has succeeded Mrs. William 
W. Churchill, resigned, as committee 
chairman. 

Sixteen appeals were presented by the 
Appeals committee, all of which have been 
filled. 

Through the International committee a 
definite contribution is being made to the 
effort for a better understanding and 
greater friendship between nations. 

The Cheerful Letter committee has es- 
tablished fifteen new libraries and added 
5,800 volumes to libraries already estab- 
lished. In the Home Study department 
2,400 books have been given to 103 pupils. 

Seventy branches now have Fellowship 
members. One branch on the Pacific Coast 
has thirty-seven such names on its list. 
Miss Langmaid thinks that perhaps the 
most important feature of this work is 
with mothers for children. 

The committee on Friendly Links re- 
ports 400 new names. The juniors have 
taken 250 of these. The work is shared 
by 73 branches and new links have been 
formed in Japan, Khasi Hills in India, and 
Tasmania. There are four in South Africa. 

The Junior Alliance committee has ar- 
ranged a service book for use at junior 
meetings. 

The College Centers committee has con- 
tributed to student work at Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Seattle, Wash.; Lincoln, Neb., and 
the Second Church in Brookline, Mass. 
The committee is in close touch with the 
Unitarian Student committee. 

Evening groups now number thirty-nine. 
Three evening branches have doubled their 
membership. 

Through the Social Service Committee, 
branches have been encouraged and helped 
to study such problems as child welfare, 
unemployment and world understanding. 
Special stress has been laid on the reli- 
gious implication in every social service 
venture. 

The Religious Education committee has 
divided its work into three parts: religion 
in the home, co-operation with church 
schools and religion for parents and 
children. 

The Program committee has been of in- 
creasing service to the branches and the 
Library committee continues to meet a 
steady, though not large, demand. During 
the year 800 books have been loaned, some 
of the requests coming from points as far 
distant as Canada, Florida and California. 
Contributions of money from the branches 
have been helpful, as have been gifts of 
new books from the Beacon Press. Mrs. 
Alfred R. Hussey resigned as chairman 
and Mrs. Charles G. Gardner of the com- 
mittee has served as acting chairman to 
close the year. 
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The Finance committee has had a happy 
winter investing the Founders’ Fund. Miss 
Langmaid paid warm tribute to those who 
had charge of this Fund and ealled atten- 
tion to the tablet unveiled May 17 in the 
Fifield Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on which are inscribed the names on the 
In Honorem roll. 

In her report as field secretary, Rey. 
Minna C. Budlong compared the numbers 
of committee chairmen in the branches 
given in the 1923-24 Manual, with the 
figures of 1930-31, and said the number 
would be increased in the Manual to be 
compiled this summer. Then, there were 
385 branches with 782 committee chair- 
men. The 1930-31 figures showed 390 
branches and 1727 chairmen. In Massa- 
chusetts the number of committees has 
almost doubled, and outside of New Eng- 
land their number increased from 382 to 
946, or two and a half times, This increase 
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We owe our children a set of good 
habits.--George Herbert Betts. 


Cruelty is the keynote of the universe. 
—Frank Harris. 


I repeat, as long as cannon exist, they 
will be the most beautiful of things. 
—Mussolini. 


No church ever goes into politics with- 
out coming out badly smirched, and yet 
it is its duty to interfere in public con- 
ditions whenever serious moral evils are 
tolerated—Dean Inge. 


Bolshevism is the negation of the soul; 
it signifies the destruction of individuality. 
—Grand Duke Alexander. 


has been 
committees. 

The field secretary travels annually from 
20,000 to 25,000 miles. 

“A field secretary’s mission is a -varied 
one”, Mrs. Budlong explained. “To arouse 
the indifferent; to counsel the interested ; 
to gather hints from the field where they 
keep those unable to travel in touch with 
developments; to carry news from head- 
quarters to far distant churehes; to act 
not only as a publicity agent, but also as 
a safety-valve for those who have no one 
with whom to discuss the more delicate 
and dangerous aspects of the work; to ad- 
vise and assist in the establishment of 
new branches and committees. 

“Addresses have been given before Sun- 
day schools, Junior Alliances, young 
people’s gatherings, Laymen’s Leagues, 
Alliance committees, boards and branches. 
Sermons have been preached ; church sery- 
ices and forums addressed, as well as fed- 
erated clubs and other organizations out- 
side our denomination. 

“Last year saw the first use of the air- 
plane by your field secretary, to keep 
crowded appointments in Oklahoma. This 
year featured her first use of the radio— 


largely among the newer 
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a ten-minute talk in connection with the 
opening of the exhibit of Women’s Arts 
and Industries in New York City. Attend- 


has been continued at that exhibit and 
also at the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass.” 

Mrs. Budlong has noted a_ pleasing 
variety in the development of methods in 
prosecuting Alliance work, and called at- 
tention to a few novel ideas. 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, was introduced for the pur- 
pose of expressing his gratitude and that 
of the school for the co-operation and 
response to the needs of the Academy 
during a hard year when it was affected 
by economic depression and by a disas- 
trous fire. He asked for continued support 
and urged that Unitarian boys be sent to 
a Unitarian school. At the public meeting 
in the afternoon, following the devotional 
service conducted by Rey. Wilton E. Cross 
of Franklin, N.H., there were hymns and 
special music by King’s Chapel choir, ' 

; 
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with Raymond C. Robinson as organist 
and choirmaster. The address was by Dr. 
Charles Edwards Park of the First Church 
in Boston, who addressed himself to the 
subject, “Faith in Our Ideal’. Dr. Park 
pointed out the difference between the — 
faith of Joan of Are, burned at the stake i 
just five centuries ago, and that of reli- 
gious liberals to-day. 

“Perhaps half a dozen characters in his- 
tory might be mentioned in the same 
breath with her’, he said of the martyred 
maid of Rouen. A complete overthrow of _ 
affairs in BHurope was effected by her. 
People look with natural awe at those 
who stand beyond the reach of their own 
comprehension, he said, and Joah of Are 
was of this group. Even her own con- 
temporaries were unable to understand 
whether she derived her strength from 
divine or satanic power. Joan was promi- 
nent as a political even more than as a 
military figure, but she was most promi- 
nent as a religious figure. Her religion was 
the mainspring of all her actions and her 
success. 

To Joan of Are reality was a stated 
condition while to us it is an ideal con- 
dition. To her, the divine realm was some- 
thing already established. To us it is one 
to be established and on which we are 
hard at work. Her Kingdom of God was 
a geographical locality, peopled by im- 
mortal citizens whom she saw in her 
visions. To us, the Kingdom of God is a 
purpose not yet fulfilled. It is a divine in- 
tention, possibility, ideal which we hope to 
realize on earth. Dr. Park summed up this 
difference by stating that she gave her 
faith to a reality which was a fact ae- 
complished; we to a reality which is an 
unfulfilled ideal. 

In two or three generations a few great 
lessons have been learned. Human life is 
one: a single body with many members. 
In the fluidity of human life, local condi- 
tions no longer can be localized. The level 
of human living can be raised in one place 
only if it is raised in others. 

Again, as between the inward ideal 
and the outward form, the inward is the 
important thing. It will find its own way 
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to express itself. The real point of attack 
is the inward ideal. 

Premature progress can do a_ vast 
amount of mischief. To change the out- 
ward pattern of living arbitrarily before 
the inward is ready, does great harm. To 
secure true progress is to bring the in- 
ward ideal to the point of saturation in 
the mind. We are to fulfil our task by 
bringing our ideal to the point of satura- 
tion in the heart of mankind. 

“You cannot make the technical forces 
of civilization Satan-proof”, said Dr. Park. 
“We need the glory of God’s presence in 
our own hearts. We need the power and 
divinity of God’s ideal to control every 
thought and act of ours. So we can bring 
the world to our feet and to confess that 
nothing is so effective as the spirit of God 
as it operates in a human ideal.” 

A special guest from overseas, Mrs. John 
Simpson of Bolton, Lancashire, England, 
was introduced and gave warm greetings 
from her associates in England. 

The collection taken in the morning, to 
be used for College Centers and Inter- 
national committee work, amounted to 
$430.66. The reports of the credential com- 
mittee showed a total of 529 accredited 
delegates, representing 22 states, 213 Alli- 
ance branches and four Associate Alliances. 

The president, secretary and treasurer 
and a number of the other officers were re- 
elected. These are: Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Jamaica Plain, president; Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, Boston, secretary ; Miss Louise 
Brown, Framingham, treasurer. 

The vice-presidents and the sections 
over which they have charge are as fol- 
lows:—New Hngland: Mrs. Philip F. 
Clapp, Watertown; Middle States: Mrs. 
L. C. Mourey, Rutherford, N.J.; Canada: 
Mrs. G. W. Latham, Montreal, P.Q.; Hast 
Southern States: Mrs. George H. Badger, 
Orlando, Fla.; West Southern States: Mrs. 
John F. Oechsner, New Orleans, La.; Cen- 
tral Western States: Mrs. Fred Doeppers, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Western States: Mrs. 
B. L. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rocky 
Mountains: Mrs. George Gilmour, Denver, 
Colo.; Pacific Coast: Mrs. Earl M. Wilbur, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The New England directors elected 
are :—Massachusetts: Mrs. Gertrude P. 
Ashley, Deerfield; Miss Elizabeth Car- 
penter, Petersham ; Mrs. John B. Chamber- 
line, Gloucester; Mrs. Alden S. Cook, Co- 
hasset; Mrs. Wallace Thaxter Davis, 
Quincy; Mrs. George B. Dewson, Milton ; 
Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, Melrose Highlands ; 
Mrs. Ellis Gifford, Fall River; Mrs. Harry 
W. Hall, Braintree; Mrs. William F. 
Homer, Arlington; Mrs. Frederick H. 
Johnson, Northborough; Miss Edith L. 
Jones, Boston; Miss Grace C. Jordan, 
Springfield; Mrs. Eunice B. Leland, 
Grafton Centre; Mrs. Henry A. Mac- 
gowan, Worcester ; Mrs. Herbert L. Norris, 
Lexington; Mrs. Howard A. Pease, Fitch- 
burg; Mrs. Karl M. Perham, Chelmsford ; 
Mrs. Bugene A. Potter, Lynn; Mrs. 
Franklin F. Raymond, Boston; Mrs. Gil- 
bert F. Redlon, Duxbury; Mrs. Robert H. 
Schacht, Brookline; Miss Evelyn Sears, 
Boston ; Mrs. Hope Parks Spencer, Newton 
Centre; Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, Milton. 

Maine: Mrs. Bernard Archibald, Houl- 
ton; Mrs. Otto E. Duerr, Waterville; Mrs. 
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Henry C. Quinby, Saco. New Hampshire: 
Mrs. Charles F, Cook, Concord; Mrs. 
Francis P. Daniels, Milford; Mrs. Eugene 
Leslie, Hudson. Vermont: Mrs. Edmund 
Curtiss Mower, Burlington. Rhode Island: 
Mrs. Charles C. Gardner, Newport. Connec- 
ticut: Mrs. Frederick Slocum, Middletown. 

Other directors elected are:—Miss Mary 
I. Breed, Schenectady; Mrs. Joseph F. 
Brown, Kenmore; Mrs. Lucy L. Cochrane, 
New York City; Mrs. William B. Donnell, 
New York City; all in New York. Mrs. 


Frederick Whiton, Westfield, N.J. Miss 
Mary T. Mason, Germantown; Mrs. W. H. 
Parrish, Carnegie; in Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Frederick W. Wood, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. John W. Adams, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. S. W. Jackson, Tampa, Fla. Mrs. J. C. 
Hope, Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. F. A. Morrison, 
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Admonton, Alberta; in Canada. Mrs. 
Charles O. Neff, Louisville, Ky. Mrs. 


Charles Reed Faben, Toledo; Mrs. F. W. 
Miller, Dayton; in Ohio. Mrs. J. N. 
Hewett, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. George C. 
Finfrock, Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Von 
Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill. Miss Zelma HB. 
Stover, Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. F. H. 
Hunter, Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Hugh L. 
Harris, Alton, Ill., for Missouri. Mrs. C. W. 
Shepard, Topeka, Kan. Mrs. Frank R. 
Hoagland, Omaha, Neb. Mrs. Hurley 
Begun, Colorado Springs, Colo. Mrs. A. B. 
Miller, Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Herbert ©, 
Miller, Portland, Ore. Mrs. C. 8S. 8. Dutton, 
San Francisco; Mrs. George Higgins, Los 
Angeles; Miss Nina F. Howard, Sacra- 
mento; Mrs. J. C. Sherer, Glendale; all 
in California. 
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ALLIANCE TABLET BHARING NAMES PLACED IN HONOREM 


This exquisite vellum tablet, bearing 274 names, engrossed by hand and illuminated in 


color—blue, green, red, yellow, 


at the Alliance Directors’ meeting in Boston, May 18. The tablet, 
was presented to the General Alliance by Miss Louise Brown as 


Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 


violet, and gold—was unveiled by Mrs. 


Thomas G. Rees 
which is the gift of 


chairman of the Founders’ Fund Committee. Framed simply, the tablet adorns the walls 
of the Fifield room at the Unitarian Building in Boston 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.’ 
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A Hindering Decision 


ANE ADDAMS in her lecture of Anniversary 
Week made a comment on the Constitution of the 
United States which is pertinent to the unfavorable 
action of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Macintosh case. Miss Addams regards the letter of 
the Constitution as too hard and fixed, for it makes 
it difficult to-day to reach federal judgments that 
fit in with ever-changing conditions of life. Logic 
rules over the nature of things. 

It is a salient observation, and the decision illus- 
trates the truth of it. On the other hand, the four 
dissenting justices, including the Chief Justice, are 
obviously representing the vital rather than the 
legal attitude in their opinion, expressed by Mr. 
Hughes. He cannot see why Prof. Douglas C. Mac- 
intosh should be denied citizenship. The tone is 
that of a modern human being. The argument of the 
majority opinion by Justice Sutherland is sound 
according to the constitution. It is irrefragable law, 
but is it life? Even he yields to the sentiment now 
growing over the earth that peace is our great 
desire, and war is barbarous, but, with only a flush 
of this spiritual emotion, he sinks into the old and 
decaying doctrine about a “nation whose constitu- 
tion contemplates war as well as peace’. In that 
phrase is the secret of his heart and of the majority 
decision. And that is both the error and the tragedy 
of the court. 

To-day it is credible to say that the sentiment in 
this country is fairly well expressed by the five-to- 
four vote that war is “contemplated”. Justice 
Sutherland speaks for the people who are yet back 
in the age before 1914, and he has a right so to 
speak in the light of accepted judicial procedure. 
But why accepted, in the light of an evolving con- 
science and soul? The decision might well have 
moved forward and admitted Professor Macintosh 
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to citizenship. We are not in the realm of dreams in— 
expressing such an opinion. The court need not 
lag with public opinion. 

Our faith is great that by accepting an exemplary 
person like Professor Macintosh who is unwilling 
to bear arms under all circumstances, if war should 
come, we should have deepened the patriotic senti- 
ment to such a degree that our spiritual prepared- 
ness would have gained far more than can possibly 
come out of the Supreme Court’s adherence to the 
doctrines that have had their day. 

If the decision had been forward-looking instead 
of backward-looking, or looking at the present. it 
would have been, we believe, truer to democracy, 
and better law, for a court ought to be an inter- 
preter of the life that now is and is to be. Law has 
a function of creativeness; its chief business is not 
to sustain precedents and sanctify traditions, but 
to confirm and not hinder humanity in every step 
of its onward march. 


Behind the Encyclical 


HEN A READER of THE REGISTER heard 

someone say that the Pope’s encyclical on 
Labor was great, he remarked, “Yes, but it doesn’t 
mean a thing!” 

That is a laconic and veracious estimate. What 
the critic meant was this: The encyclical describes 
the economic woes of these times admirably, and the 
suffering people the Pope depicts with rare sym- 
pathy. Ife believes the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic system is “absolutely necessary”, but he gives 
no slightest hint as to any real change, and as for 
socialism and communism, they are both anathema, 
which means, of course, that democracy is also. 
They are all counter to the “law of the Church”. 

All we get from the encyclical is charitable senti- 
ment, and a plea to the holders of economic power 
to help the poor people. And if they do not, what 
then? Nothing. That is weak talk from a Pope, who 
is accustomed to put people in their place, be it 
heaven or hell, by commanding them to believe and 
do certain things. 

If Pius XI. had laid down the law to all Catholic 
capitalists that they must share precisely so much 
with the toilers or suffer the punishment of the 
Church, just as he does on their doctrinal beliefs, 
that would have been something. But he kept safely 
to moral generalities, with no orders at all. The 
more we reflect on his caution the more he seems to 
have harassed and hindered the present critical 
situation. 

Can we expect the Church to do any good in the 
world of material things? No more than in spiritual 
things. Rome is an autocratic system, and so is our 
present economic order. The people as a whole have 
nothing to say about their living, their employment, 
their wages, their security, or anything else. They 
can leave their work and starve. 

So is it in the so-called religious order as con- 
trolled by the Church. The people obey or they are 
thrown out, damned. The attempt to get full rights 
for the people in the material sphere while they 
are kept in absolute subservience in the spirit- 
ual sphere is a pathetic spectacle, the absurd 
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_ inconsistency of which a clearheaded Catholic must 


be able to see in his loftier moments. 
As long as Rome teaches subjection to authority, 


how can she expect her people to have any free- 


dom? She knows they cannot; and she does not 
want them to have any freedom. What she does 
want is a continuance of benevolent autocratic con- 
trol of wealth in the hands of a few as she herself 
has absolute authority in religious doctrines. 

If her people should suffer under such a system 
even unto death, the Church would let them die 
rather than permit them to take the law into their 
hands and make an economic order according to 
their hearts’ desire. That has occurred many times. 
She does not care for them; she thinks only of her- 
self. If they get power, her doom is certain. 

Capitalism, using that term for economic autoc- 
racy, has always had her staunchest friend in the 
Vatican ; they are bred of the same basic philosophy. 
Their agreements will continue as long as they 
both last. 

But how long will Rome last? What is this we 
hear right in Italy, outside the Pope’s door, follow- 
ing the publication of the encyclical? His portrait 
trampled and spat upon, his name cursed, and 
fascism exalted. Yesterday it was Spain in terrible 
violence burning and pillaging the places of sanc- 
tuary,—a revolution ending the papistic monarchy. 


_ Memories are still vivid of Mexico, and the vehe- 


mence of our recent visitor, Archbishop Aglipay, at 
the mention of Rome in the Philippines; and not 
yet forgotten is our Presidential election of 1928. 

When we put the meaning of it all down in plain 
words, it is a simple mater. The rights of the people 
are paramount; the pretensions of the Church to 
authority over them are ridiculous and intolerable. 
The philosophy of Rome and the philosophy of this 
present changing world are in deathly conflict. 
They do not jibe at a single point. 

The amazing thing is the ability of the Church 
to survive the strife. One reason for her apparent 
vigor is that some leaders not at all believers in the 
Roman system for themselves yet think it a good 
policeman to keep down the people whom we other- 
wise would have trouble with. For ourselves, this 
has always been a loathsome theory which we 
have not accepted at all. All people are capable of 
treatment as human beings, to be taught in the 
ways of goodness and freedom and co-equal rights 
with all their kindred. Discipline and order, yes; 
but these we have in all strata of society, according 
to our needs. Fear and repression are accursed as 
principles of government, wherever they are. Rome 
is learning that the most simple stocks are finding 
out the truth of their native right and capacity. 
Her prospects are not bright. 

Another thing is making the time fiercely acute: 
Want, and dark days ahead. How long can we ex- 
pect the people to suffer what they ought not suffer? 
Will they always be subject to higher powers eco- 


- nomic and ecclesiastical? It seems incredible. When 


they do rise, as they have already arisen in places, 


~ one of the first objects of their opposition is the 


Church. This we say as a mere record of fact, 
thout malice or any unworthy feeling. 


They are bound some day to awake to the fact 
that they have been lorded over by a philosophy 
which has its roots in the Church and its most 
effectual expression in the autocratic economic sys- 
tem. Then both will go. When once they realize 
what the source of the trouble is, namely, a phi- 
losophy, the end is not far off. The Pope may not 
know this; but he ought to. Even if he does, he can- 
not change. 


Love and Continence 


E ARE LEARNING in the discussion of birth 

control that we can come straight to the 
reality of nature, respect it fully, and maintain 
at the same time the most sacred ideals of love and 
religion. More of this emphasis is needed. Russell J. 
Clinchy, a Congregational minister in Washington, 
D.C., recently debated the subject with a Catholic 
priest, and we read his words with profound satis- 
faction in The Congregationalist. 

Mr. Clinchy comes to the matter of continence. 
Both as a birth-preventive and as a spiritual dis- 
cipline against indulgence it is, of course, desirable. 
In respect of restraint of a bodily appetite, con- 
tinence is one with the control of any other appe- 
tite. This is only introductory to his positive teach- 
ing. We read: A 

“But it must be clearly and distinctly stated that 
many men and women believe that the union of 
a husband and wife who love each other with a 
lasting love may be the highest, and fullest, and 
most complete expression of mutual affection, even 
though conception does not follow that union. There 
are many ways in which the affection of a husband 
and wife for each other may be expressed, and they 
all lead up to that great culmination of love. In 
order to have that reach its true joy and signifi- 
cance it must be interpreted as a spiritual, as well 
as a bodily, experience, and it must be the supreme 
expression on the part of both husband and wife 
of love in terms of the husband’s thoughtfulness of 
her, fused with the sense of beauty, and with the 
consciousness that the wife is not only a woman 
but the one who is loved better than life itself.” 

Mutual love expressed in this spirit is as innate 
as life itself, and therefore it is “psychologically, 
physically, and spiritually impossible for a husband 
and wife to truly love each other without desiring 
it. For many years of married life it will be one of 
the greatest joys of marriage that this experience of 
exaltation in love is the experience out of which 
beloved children are conceived, and the remem- 
brance of the joy in which they were desired and 
conceived will last as long as life itself, and be the 
foundation for the great love of those children.” 

The conclusion is that the control of the birth 
of children, where that is rightly desired, does not 
depend upon continence, which is “both undesirable 
and impossible in the highest interpretation of 
love’’. 
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Dramatized Theology 


Nowadays, the appeal of the theater is wider, probably, than ever 
before. Obviously, one aim of the modern drama is to obey the apostolic 
injunction, and be all things to all men. The playwright of to-day has even 
invaded the domain of the theologian. Of course, the venture is not wholly 
novel. Since the century opened, Charles Rann Kennedy did it with his 
The Servant in the House, Bernard Shaw in The Showing Up of Blance 
Posnet, not to mention Jerome K. Jerome’s The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back. But never, so far as we can remember, has the attempt been made 
to dramatize a thesis of abstract theology as frankly, and as successfully, 
as in the latest play of the New York Theater Guild, which has just had 
its first performance in Boston. This drama is entitled He. It is by. a 
French writer. Subtly, incisively, with no little imaginative power, its 
three acts argue the question, Does the idea of God possess a validity ir- 
respective of whether, or not, it rests on a basis of actual truth? Superbly 
acted by the company recently seen in Shaw’s The Apple Cart, He is a 
play which the thinker, especially the thinker interested in religious prob- 
lems, can scarcely fail to find interesting and suggestive. What the gen- 


eral public will make of it is another question. 


About Thinking 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


GenERAL Locic, By Ralph M. Haton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Some people not only like to think, but 
they also take pleasure in thinking about 
thinking. They are interested in the proc- 
esses of the human intelligence, in the 
way it falls into error and arrives at 
truth. This volume, by a professor of phi- 
losophy in Harvard University, will please 
these people; for it sets forth the logical 
situation at the present time. Logic is not 
static. It has made immense progress in 
the last seventy-five years; after George 
Boole, 1854, came Frege, Peano, Pierce, 
Schréder, Whitehead, Russell, and others. 
The logie of to-day is a continuation and 
an explanation of that of Aristotle, namely, 
a formal analysis of inferential relation- 
ships between propositions. The Aris- 
totelian logic has long been a storm-center 
of dispute. It has been criticized for being 
abstract. Hegel and his followers have 
turned logic into metaphysics, so that not 
much was left of it, except the name. It 
was transformed into “the great march 
of the Hegelian dialectic towards the ab- 
solute”. Professor John Dewey with his 
experimental logic and Professor F. C. S. 
Schiller with his humanistic logic have 
also wrought transformations. In this 
volume, Part III treats of Mathematical 
Logic, Part IV of Induction, Part II of 
the Subject-Predicate Logic—that is, the 
Aristotelian tradition. Part I is introduc- 
tory and outlines the present. situation. 
This review deals with Part I. 

The authors of “Principia Mathematica” 
consider that logic and mathematics have 
grown together,—that it has now become 
wholly impossible to draw a line between 
the two; in fact, the two are one. They 
differ as boy and man: logic is the youth 
of mathematics and mathematics is the 
manhood of logic. This general survey 
undertakes to display both its Aristotelian 
youth and its mathematical maturity. 


A.R. H. 


As to the value of logic, the author 
frankly admits that the ability to reason 
correctly can be cultivated in any field 
of knowledge and depends very slightly, 
if at all, on the study of logic. So far as 
practical applications go, this study is 
better described as a corrective for wrong 
reasoning than as a guide to right reason- 
ing. It is a science and not the art of 
thinking, the science that exhibits all ‘‘the 
relationships permitting valid inferences 
that hold between various kinds of prop- 
ositions considered merely in respect to 
their form’. Or, somewhat differently, it is 
the science of possible systems viewed 
merely as types of structure. An interest- 
ing question is whether logic, being ab- 
stract, is influenced by the content of prop- 
ositions of the subjects with which it deals. 
Must logic deal with the real only, or can 
it be applied to unicorns, round-squares, 
mad hatters, or march hares? Bertrand 
Russell maintains that it can no more ad- 
mit a unicorn than zoélogy can. 

The author's style is clear, there is a 
beautiful precision in his expression. 

College teachers of logic and thoughtful 
laymen who are interested in intellectual 
processes will welcome this book. 


Our Foremothers 

COLONIAL WoMPN OF AFFAIRS. Women in 
Business and the Professions in America before 
1776. By Dlisabeth Anthony Deater, Ph.D. 
Second Hdition, Revised. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Oo. $3.50. 

Probably few people realize the impor- 
tant part which women played in the af- 
fairs of the Colonies and in their upbuild- 
ing. The author has here given us seven 
interesting studies of Colonial women in 
the réles of hostess of the tavern, “she- 
merchant”, artificer, physician and nurse, 
school teacher, landed proprietor, and 
in literary and public life. Entertainment 
was lavish in the inns of the mid-eight- 
eenth century. Food and drink were ample. 
A certain Captain Goelet writes of a Mrs. 
Grace, who kept an inn in Boston, that 
she “gave them a good supper with wine 
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and arack punch galore, where exceeding 
merry, drinking toasts, singing, roareing, 
ete., until morning when could scarce 
see one another being blinded by the wine 
arack ete”. We wonder how Mrs. Grace 
stood the “roareing”’. Women not only kept 
needle shops, but some did importing and 
retailing in a large way. Elizabeth Perkins 
at her shop in King Street sold a great 
variety of glass ware. Hannah Breintnall © 
sold spectacles, telescopes, and “perspec- 
tives”. Women imported and sold silks, 
linens, and other fabrics. There were even 
women tobacconists. Women made dresses, 
hats, repaired fans, made and sold pre- 
serves, ran bakeries. One, at least ran a 
smithy “where all gentlemen may have 
their horses shod in the best manner’. 
Women were among the earliest poets, 
novelists; and even set up printing shops. 
They figured prominently in public life, on 
the stage and on the platform. For the 
light thrown on Colonial manners and 
history, the book will well repay reading. 
Ww. 5S. 5S. 


A Sign of the Times 


RELIGION AND THE NEXT GBNBERATION. By 
Edwin Ewart Aubrey. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 

Religion is called on, in these days, to 
make radical adjustments. The ideas of 
God, Jesus, revelation, miracles, prayer, 
the church, immortality are all different 
to-day from what they were a generation 
ago. Professor Aubrey, who has succeeded 
Gerald Birney Smith in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, at- 
tempts in this book to make some of 
these adjustments, and is measurably suc- 
cessful. Religion is valuable for two rea- 
sons: it makes us unsatisfied with our 
present life, by showing us ideals, and it 
steadies us. God is the objective embodi- 
ment of our highest values, the good, the 
true, the beautiful. We should risk our — 
lives on that, and all that it entails. — 
Prayer is the attempt to come in contact 
with this embodiment; of the high values, 
Petition is gone, but communion, confes- 
sion, thanksgiving, aspiration are left; 
and these are prayer, in an attempt to 
adjust our lives to the high values. Jesus 
is the genius who really does adjust him- 
self to these values and shows us how. 
Miracles are gone forever. Revelation is 
finding out values. Immortality is a glori- 
ous hope. And the chureh is not to be 
scrapped because, though many of its 
practices and symbols are outmoded, it 
still has the duty “to give new ideals more 
appealing than the old, new hopes more 
virile than the old, new faiths more cer- 
tain than the old”. This book will not 
please everybody; but it is a revelation 
of what some of the younger men in 
evangelical circles are thinking, and so 
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is a sign of the times. E. F. 
Boss Croker 
MASTER OF MANHATTAN: THe LIFE OF 


RicHARD CROoKER. By Lothrop Stoddard. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

To-day, when New York is in the 
throes of another of its periodic revivals 
of the civie conscience, the publication of 
this biography is particularly well-timed. 
Tt contains many a lesson which many 
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t-day municipal reformers may 
fitably digest. Significant, though 
earcely inspiring, is this life story of the 
greatest Tammany leader of a previous 
generation. Evidently persuaded that “an 
honest tale speeds best, being plainly told”, 
‘Mr. Stoddard tells his story quietly, with- 
out exaggeration; letting the facts speak 
for themselves. With graphic power, he 
narrates the successive phases in the 
eareer of Boss Croker: his lowly origin, 
yagabond childhood and youth, his early 
education in polities gained by member- 
ship in various gangs and as ward-heeler ; 
his gradual rise to power as loyal hench- 
man of “Honest John” Kelley, whose heir 


he became; his subsequent experiences as 


chief sachem of Tammany and dictator of 
the Democratic party in Manhattan; his 
rise to despotic power and ultimate fall. 
It is an amazing story, interesting not 
only for itself, but for the light it throws 
upon the political methods which pre- 
yailed in the greatest city of the union, 
thirty years ago; and which, apparently, 
are not unknown there and elsewhere, 
eyen to-day; offering striking proof of the 
accuracy of Wendell Phillips’ prediction: 
“The time is coming when our municipal- 
ities will try our institutions worse than 
slavery ever did’. A tragic commentary 
upon the proneness of decent people to 
suffer themselves, too often, to be ex- 
ploited by thugs and thieves. A.B. H. 


Palestine To-day 

Tur Hoty LAND UNDER THE MANDATH, By 
Fannie Fern Andrews. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $10.00. 

On July 24, 1922, the Council of the 
League of Nations approved giving to 
Great Britain a Mandate over Palestine, 
which included the significant, statement, 
“recognition has thereby been given to the 
historical connection of the Jewish people 
with Palestine and to the ground for re- 
constituting their national home in that 
country”. Thus, as Dr. Andrews says, 
“under a world sanction the original 
desire of the Zionists was at last conceded ; 
and the Jews, thereupon, began a new and 
thrilling chapter in their history, a chapter 
of hopes fulfilled, and of hopes deferred”. 
The author, with much detail, which 
helps to bring the human side of the 
struggle to the front, gives an account of 
present-day Palestine, the historical move- 
ments which led up to the signing of the 
Mandate, and of interesting personalities 
involved. There is also an account of the 
three religions, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, as they function in Palestine, with 
the resulting “lack of religious harmony”, 
“the religious disunity which makes for 
social disunity”. This condition makes very 
difficult the work of Great Britain in try- 
ing to preserve peace. 

_ The second volume gives in detail the 
opposition between the Arabs, who claim 
the first right to Palestine, and the Jews, 
whom they regard as intruders; at least 
far as the political life goes. While in 

a Mandate as this the aim is ulti- 

ite independence, there is no indication 
the appearance of any politically united 

ad responsible group to which the control 
the country could be safely given. 


The Christian Register 


“These peoples, as recent events have 
proved, are farther apart to-day than at 
any time during the eleven years of the 
Mandate. Basing our judgment, therefore, 
on the circumstances of the present, there 
is no way of even approximating the time 
when conditions may shape themselves 
favorable to independence. Neither is there 
any adequate criterion for presaging the 
form of independence which may ulti- 
mately develop from the Palestine Man- 
date.” The author concludes that ‘the 
world longs for a pacified Holy Land”; 
and certainly that part of the world which 
is burdened with the responsibility of try- 
ing to keep peace in that unhappy country 
has reason to long for more reason- 
able conditions. If the inhabitants also 
shared a desire for peace perhaps some- 
thing might be done. Perhaps it would 
help if they paid less attention to the emo- 
tional side of religion, and more attention 
to practical common sense. R. 8. L. 


Cubist Fiction 
SymMeaTHnNTIC TO Barn Frnt, By Jonathan 
Leonard, New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 


This book bears the same relation to 
the average work of fiction that cubistic 
or futuristic pictures, like “A Nude De- 
scending a Staircase”, bear to average 
works of art. If you can understand them, 
you derive pleasure from them; if you 
eannot make any sense out of them, they 
simply irritate you. I found Sympathetic 
to Bare Feet irritating from the title to 
the last page. It is an attempt at smart 
writing, slightly reminiscent of Hemen- 
way, but lacking his vitality. The story 
concerns the attempt of a nineteen-year- 
old girl to find “life” in a small factory 
town on a river. Three men propose to 
her—a truck driver, a clerk, and the 
superintendent of the mill. She spurns 
them all; likewise the advice of her too 
talkative grandfather and her too silent 
great uncle. There are not many char- 
acters; none of them is worth knowing, 
nor does any one possess more than two 
dimensions. Mr. Leonard, according to the 
jacket, was over fifty when he published 
his first novel, Back to Stay. He has also 
written The Meddlers. These have caused 
him to be characterized as “one of the 
most original and most distinguished lit- 
erary figures America has been blessed 
with in a long time”. H. M. P. 


Finale 

Tue Goop Horr. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.09. 

There are those of us who remember 
when Queed was published. It seemed that 
a new American novelist of high promise 
had arisen ;a promise that the author’s sub- 
sequent stories, V. V.’s Hyes, and Angela’s 
Business to no extent discouraged. All 
three of these romances, particularly the 
first, revealed fiction original, thoughtful, 
imaginative. But they were followed by a 
long interval of silence. Nothing further 
of particular significance came from Mr. 
Harrison’s pen. By the novel-reading 
public he has been long since forgotten. 
And now there appears a posthumous 
work, a long short story, in which his 
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distinctive qualities are present in a 
marked degree. Prefaced by a brief trib- 
ute and biographical notice written by an 
old friend, The Good Hope is a fanciful 
romance rich in imagination, fragrant with 
delicate feeling. Slight in itself, though 
beautifully done, this story is chiefly im- 
portant for the evidences it offers of the 
gifts of its author, which somehow failed 
to come to full fruition. A.R. H. 


A Dry History 


Wun ALL DRANK AND THEREAFTER. By Con- 
rad Henry Moehiman. New York: Alcohol In- 
formation Committee. $1.50. 


One does not ordinarily expect thorough- 
going enjoyment from a book published 
under the imprimatur of the Alcohol IJn- 
formation Committee; but When All 
Drank and Thereafter is an exception. 
The chapter headings, especially the first 
few chapters, fairly make one’s mouth 
water. “What Our Ancestors Drank” with 
its definitions of champagne, ale, claret, 
cognac, cocktail and flip, not to mention 
sherry cobbler and stone fence, I fear 
will not encourage strict observance of 
the Dry Law. “The Hilarious Laity” and 
“The Happy Clergy” paint a picture of 
the olden days which cannot help but 
create a certain amount of wishful think- 
ing for their return. The rest of the book, 
with its brief but “snappy” history of the 
erusade for temperance and prohibition, is 
less stimulating, but neyertheless interest- 
ing. Channing, Parker and John Haynes 
Holmes are cited among the ministers 
who “speak out”. Not the least amusing 
section are the pictures at the end of each 
chapter, especially the group of women 
temperance crusaders praying in front of 
a saloon, from The New York Daily 
Graphic of Mareh 5, 1874. Professor 
Moehlman is a confirmed prohibitionist ; 
but his book, while amusing, seems to 
the present reviewer scarcely convincing. 

R. ©. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHIES IN THE UNITED 
Svates oF AMPmRICA, Compiled by Julius A. 
Weber. Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Here are over fifty statements by their 
adherents of the tenets of the various re- 
ligions in our country. Rev. Charles 
Graves is the author of the article on Uni- 
tarianism. It is well done. The reading 
of these diverse opinions will probably 
confirm the reader in his own particular 
faith, as it did this reviewer. But it may 
be that some will be converted to the 
World’s Christian Fundamentals Asso- 
ciation, or some other of the cults repre- 
sented here. It is only fair to say that 
the sketches of the main denominations 
are well done. The book will make a 
valuable medium for a class which is 
studying American religions. But what a 
lot of them there are! E. F. 


Tue Pasror’s Pocket Bisrty. By John 
Richard Spann, New York: Richard R. Smith, 
Ine, 

A convenient, well-printed selection of 
Scriptures, arranged for busy ministers. 

E. F. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Directors Name Standing Committees, 


Adopt Budget of $265,562 for Year 


HE attention of the new board of 

directors of the American Unitarian 
Association at its meeting May 21 was 
devoted almost exclusively to the con- 
sideration of the budget for next year 
and its adoption, and to the selection of 
staff executives, and the appointment of 
standing and special committees for the 
coming year. 

In accordance with an enabling by-lnw 
adopted at the annual meeting May 19, 
the names of six notable liberal religious 
leaders in other countries were put in 
nomination for honorary vice-presidents, 
ex-ofictis, of the Association. These nom- 
inees will be voted upon at an autumn 
meeting. 

New members elected May 19 to the 
board were welcomed at the meeting, in- 
cluding Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant of 
Baltimore, Md.; Dr. John R. Williams 
of Rochester, N.Y., and Frank B. Fred- 
erick, who represents the Y. P. R. U. as 
an Association director. 

The board delegated to the adminstra- 
tive council the duty of appointing a repre- 
sentative on THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Board of Trustees. 

Announcement was made by President 
Louis C. Cornish that Dr. M. H. Lichliter 
of Columbus, Ohio, of the Washington 
Gladden Church in Columbus, Ohio, had 
applied for membership in the Unitarian 
fellowship of ministers. This does not in- 
elude application from his church. 

On motion of Dr. Lathrop it was voted 
to request the General Conference pro- 
gram committee to afford the Association 
an occasion to impress upon the consti- 
tuency the missionary opportunity of the 
churches. 

The thanks of the board were voted to 
the committees on nominations, ballots, 
hospitality and credentials and to the 
ushers at the annual meeting. 

The report of the budget committee, 
prepared after painstaking study of each 
detail, was considered and adopted. The 
total amount, $265,562 is the second 
largest in the history of the Association, 
and outside of $15,000 appropriated for 
new churches last year, it is the largest 
budget. 

Standing committees 
follows: 


were chosen as 


Heecutive: Henry H. Fuller, Augustus 
J. Boyden, Parker E. Marean, C. O. Rich- 
ardson and A..B. Smith. 

Finance: Henry H. Fuller, Boston; 
W. B. Gardner, Fairhaven, Mass.; Parker 
E. Marean, Boston; Charles O. Richard- 
son, Weston, Muss.: Arthur B. Smith, 
Milton, Mass. ; 

Publication: Philip P. Sharples, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Dr. Minot Simons, New York 
City; Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Foreign Relations: Dr. U. G. B. Pierce; 
Joseph E. Dunipace, Toledo, Ohio; Miss 
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Edith W. Peck, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Max- 
well Savage, Worcester, Mass.; Dr. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen, Orlando, Fla. 

Religious Hducation: Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; Rey. Raymond 
B. Bragg, Chicago, lIl.; N. H. Batchelder, 
Windsor, Conn.; Miss Hyelyn Sears, Bos- 
ton; Philip P. Sharples. 

Social Relations: Dr. John H. Lathrop; 
Rey. Raymond B. Bragg; Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton; Mrs. John B. Nash, New York 
City; C. O. Richardson. 

New Americans: Rey. Charles R. Joy, 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, William Phillips, Omaha, Neb. ; 
Arthur B. Smith. 

Recruiting the Ministry: Dr. Maxwell 
Savage; Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, Berkeley, 
Jalif.; Gustave Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Boston; E. L. Rich- 
ardson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tibrary: Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; William C, Crawford, All- 
ston, Mass.; Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, and 
Dr. George F. Patterson, Boston.; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy. 

The following special committees were 
elected : 


Building Loan Fund: Henry H. Fuller, 
Arthur B. Smith, and Parker E. Marean. 
Fellowship: Perey W. Gardner, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Rev. Raymond B. Bragg; 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis, Beverly, Mass.; Dr. 
George F. Patterson, Dr. Minot Simons. 

Wayside Pulpit: Rev. Charles R. Joy; 
Rey. Ransom F. Carver, Billerica, Mass. ; 
Rey. Herbert Hitchen, West Newton, 
Mass.; Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Hingham. 
Mass.; Rev. A. R. Hussey, Plymouth, 
Mass.; W. Forbes Robertson, Boston; Rey. 
Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, N.J.; Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton; Dr. Maxwell Savage; 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, Charles Bolte. 

The nominating committee elected for 
1931-1932 consists of William H. Pear, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Oscar C. Galla- 
gher, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. W. W. W. 
Argow, Syracuse, N.Y.; Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord, Providence, R.I., and Frederick C. 
Peach, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The board approved of the election of 
Rev. A. W. Birks of Natick, Mass., by 
the Ministerial Union as secretary of the 
committee on supply of pulpits. 

George G. Davis was re-appointed 
executive secretary and the following de- 
partment appointments were made: Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary department of 
Social Relations; Rev. Edwin Fairley and 
Miss Gertrude H. Taft, associate secre- 
taries in department of Religious Educa- 
tion; W. Forbes Robertson, director Pub- 
lication department ; Miss Marie W. John- 
son, clerk in department of Religious 
Edueation; Rey. Leon R. Land, New York 
office secretary; Dr. James C. Dunean, 
D.D., secretary Sustentation Fund; Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis, secretary committee on 
Recruiting the Ministry; Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary department of Religious 
Edueation. 


Adjournment was until October 22 at — 


Philadelphia at the time of the Biennial 
General Conference of the Association. 


Officers of the Association 
Take Part in Ordinations 


President Louis C. Cornish, D.D., and- 
other officers of the American Unitarian 
Association have participated in the in- 
stallation and ordination of several min- 
isters since the Anniversary meetings in 
Boston. As a trustee of Tufts College, Dr. 
Cornish took part in the ordination of 
Rey. Wilburn B. Miller to the Universal- 
ist ministry on the evening of Tuesday, 
May 26. Mr. Miller is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Stow, Mass. 

On Sunday, June 7, both Dr. Cornish 
and Dr. George F. Patterson will assist 
in the installation of Rey. Herbert Hitchen 
as minister of the First Unitarian society 
of West Newton, Mass. 

Sunday evening, May 24, Dr. Cornish 
gave the right hand of fellowship and 
the charge to the minister at the ordina- 
tion and installation of Rev. Robert Lewis 
Weis at Scituate, Mass. The ordination 
prayer was offered by Rey. Frederick L. 
Weis, brother of Robert Weis. Rey. Alfred 
J. Wilson of Norwell, Mass., welcomed 
him to the fellowship, Rev. Cornelius Heyn 
of Hingham, Mass., offered prayer. Rey. 
John H. Wilson conducted the devotionals 
and the local Baptist minister welcomed 
him to the community. The chureh was 
filed and people were standing, so large 
was the attendance. A supper was served 
in the parish house after the service. 

Dr. George F. Patterson preached the 
sermon at the ordination and installation 
of Rev. Leon S. Simonetti at Ware, Mass., 
the evening of May 24, Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt gave the charge to the minister and 
the congregation. Rev. krnest S. Mere- 
dith of Watertown, Mass., gave the ordina- 
tion prayer. The welcome to the commu- 
nity was extended by the Congregational 
minister. A supper was served to officérs 
and guests at the parsonage. 


Favor Religious Programs 


One of the most remarkable records 
achieved by a chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League has been made by the 
chapter in Marietta, Ohio, which has not 
missed having a monthly meeting since 
it was organized. 

Last season it held twelve meetings, 
continuing its program through the sum- 
mer. It carried on a religious program, as 
usual. “In fact”, writes the secretary, 
W. L. Hathaway, “less than three subjects 
have been other than religious, within my 
memory”. Some of the meeting topics last 


year were “Can Human Nature be 
Changed?” “Mystics and Mysticism”, 
“Myths and Religious Superstitions”, 


“What I Believe About Jesus”, “Influence 
of Greek Philosophy on Christianity”, 
“Dissensions in Christianity before 
Luther”, and “Modern Meaning of Hell’. 
The discussion on Jesus was a round table, 
carried on without a leading paper and 
without extra stimulus from the chair- 
man. It brought men to their feet who did 
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not ordinarily enter discussion. Most of 
these programs kept a few men till after 
11.30 p.m. 

The chapter also added several members 
to the church congregation through in- 
terest in its meetings. Men of the chapter 
ushered for the services and repaired the 
chairs in the Sunday school room. 

A program committee for 1931-32 is now 
at work planning another religious pro- 
gram, with all speakers to be members 
of the chapter. 


Unitarian Hour Over WBZ 


The program of the Unitarian Hour 
from 1.80 to 2 o’clock Sunday afternoons 
over WBZ-WBZA has been formulated, 
with music carefully selected by a special 
committee and sung by a male quartet. 
Rey. Walter W. Swisher has arranged 
signature music for the opening and close 
of the period. This is from the Benedictus 
in Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass. The com- 
mittee is made up of Rey. Walter W. 
Swisher, Raymond C. Robinson, organist 
at King’s Chapel, Rev. William W. Lun- 
dell, Aidan Redmond of the WBZ Studios 
and Mr. Clark, production manager of 
WBZ. 

The speakers during June will be Mr. 
Swisher, June 7; Rey. Frank O. Holmes 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., June 14; Prof. 
Kirtley Mather of Harvard, June 21; Rey. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Needham, 
Mass., June 28. 

The speaker May 31 was Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper ‘whose theme was ‘The Personal 
Approach to Religion”. Both Dr. L. J. van 
Holk and Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay 
took part in this hour during their stay 
in Boston. Dr. van Holk described the 
work of the International Association for 
the Promotion of Free Christianity and 
Liberal Religion May 17, and Archbishop 
Aglipay, interpreted by Bishop de los 
Reyes, spoke en the Independent Church 
the following Sunday. Preliminary to his 
address Rev. Charles R. Joy made a suc- 
cinct statement about the Independent 
Church and its breaking away from 
Roman Catholicism. 

A list of anthems, solos and instru- 
mental numbers suitable for a Unitarian 
broadcast is being compiled by a commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Swisher, Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Lundell. 


Alliance Directors Meet 


The May meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held 
in the Fifield Room, the Unitarian Build- 
ing, Boston, Monday, May 18, at 10 a.m. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees presiding. Forty- 
five board and committee members were 
present, and a number of guests from dis- 
tant points. 

After the devotional service conducted 
by Mrs. Frank B. Sanborn, Miss Brown 
made her final report as chairman of the 
Founders’ Fund Committee. In behalf of 
the committee she presented to the Presi- 
dent, and through her to the General AI- 
Hance, the vellum tablet on which are in- 
-seribed the two hundred and seyenty-four 

es placed In Honorem. 

Alliance. branches have placed the fol- 

g names In Memoriam: Mrs. Marion 


The Register and News Letter 


Fletcher Foss, by First Parish, Portland, 
Maine; Mrs. Annie Lord Guardinier, by 
Malden, Mass.; Miss Medora M. Olmstead, 
Melrose Evening Alliance; Mrs. Kate E. 
(Bancroft) Hazen, Shirley, Mass.; Miss 
Helen Leeds, Albany, N.Y.; Mrs. E. Gus- 
tay Radeke, First Church, Providence, R.1. 

Since the last board meeting the presi- 
dent has addressed Alliance branches at 
Hingham, Jamaica Plain, and Lynn, 
Mass.; the Women’s Evening Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District, New York City. 
With Miss Brown she was the guest of 
the New Jersey Associate Alliance, at 
Orange, N.J.; spoke at a meeting of the 
Chicago Associate Alliance and the ban- 
quet held in connection with the meetings 
of the Western Conference, at Chicago; 
attended a meeting of the Junior Alliance 
at Jamaica Plain, and the April meeting 
of the New England Associate Alliance, 
held at Winchester. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong reported visits 
to Alliance branches at Montpelier, Vt.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Baltimore, Md.; Nor- 
folk, and Richmond, Va.; Wiashington, 
D.C.; Charleston, §8.C.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; and West Bridgewater, Mass. Mrs. 
Budlong was the speaker at the Southern 
Conference held at Atlanta, Ga.; visited 
Savannah where a Unitarian movement 
has been started, and addressed the con- 
gregation at Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

There have been 445 visitors at Head- 
quarters during the month. 

Mrs. Hope T. Spencer reported plans 
for Alliance Week at Star Island, July 
18-25. Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Syracuse, New York, is to be the chaplain 
for the week; Rev. Herbert Hitchen, West 
Newton, Mass., the lecturer. 

The secretary, Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
made the following announcements: Gen- 
eral Alliance delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion: Mmes. Clapp, Budlong, Hoagland ; 
the last-named not being able to serve, 
Mrs. Walkley was appointed. General Al- 
liance delegate to the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union Conference at Star Island, 
Miss Louise Brown. 

A resolution in regard to World Peace 
and Disarmament was adopted by the 
board. 

Annual reports were received from all 
standing committees. These reports regis- 
tered a year of gratifying progress. There 
were 2,940 visitors at Headquarters. All 
appeals have been filled. A new Evening 
Alliance was reported at Portland, Ore. 

At the close of the board meeting 61 
members and guests attended a luncheon 
at the Women’s Republican Club. After the 
meeting, Mrs. Rees spoke briefly, and 
greetings were brought by the visitors 
from a distance. 


A. U. A. Honors Foreign Leaders 


Authorized by a new by-law adopted at 
‘the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association May 19, the board of 
directors at its meeting May 21 nominated 
six distinguished world liberals for elec- 
tion as honorary vice-presidents, er off- 
ciis, of the Association. 

The nominees are: Archbishop Gregorio 
Aglipay, D.D., head .of the Independent 
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Church of the Philippines; Bishop George 
F. Boros, D.D., of the Transylvanian 
churehes; Dr L. J. van Holk, secretary 
of the International Association for the 
Promotion of Free Christianity and Lib- 
eral Religion; Rt. Rev. Nicholas Jozan, 
Bishop of the Hungarian Unitarian 
churches; Rev. Mortimer Rowe, secretary 
of the General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches in Britain; Rey. 
H. Chandra Sarkar of the Brahmo Samaj. 

The new by-law provides that the As- 
sociation’s directors may, by unanimous 
nomination and election, elect one or more 
honorary vice-presidents, ex officiis, ‘to 
be chosen exclusively from among the 
chief officers of the organized Unitarian 
or allied church groups in other countries”. 


The Dunes Camp 


With the completion of the plans for 
the Dunes Conference at Bridgeman, Mich., 
the young people in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago are growing impatient for the day to 
roll around. Considering the location, the 
charming camp-site on the lake shore, 
and the energy of the committee, one can 
readily understand that impatience. 

The conference bids fair to surpass any- 
thing the Mid-west has ever attempted. 
The same athletic and social activities— 
the swimming, tennis, playground ball, 
dancing, singing, and lHhome-talent dra- 
matics—will be there for the asking. But 
the emphasis this year is on informality 
and spontaneity of program. Instead of 
sitting back and letting things happen 
to him a Duner will find plenty to chal- 
lenge his ingenuity and initiative. To make 
the speaking program less forbidding to 
delegates, the discussion idea alone will 
be used. There will be no formal sched- 
uled lectures. All will sit about and “talk 
over” anything and everything that in- 
terests them. The discussion leaders are: 
Rey. Walton E. Cole, minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago; Frank J. 
Manning, of Meadville Theological School, 
formerly an active organizer in the Social- 
ist Party and a leader of the New Bed- 
ford Textile Strike. Wilfred Sellars, ac- 
tive in liberal student circles at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and the son of Roy Wood Sellars. 

The committee has been anxious to make 
this camp-conference available to every 
young person who has any interest in 
himself and what is going on around him, 
and now offers the entire four-day period, 
June 18-21, Thursday through Sunday, 
for the small sum of $6 plus $1 registra- 
tion fee. 

For further information write to the 
chairman, Gus Postler, 5659 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., who will welcome a 
letter from anyone who reads this, or, 
better still his registration fee, received 
by June 10. 
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Jane Addams Delivers the Ware Lecture 


Fuller fellowship through religion is needed to accomplish social reforms, says the 
distinguished speaker, who shows thatwe have always taken a superior attitude 
to the immigrant, and ought to make our laws square with our experience. 


1 a penetrating analysis of American 
national life, Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House, Chicago, Ill., demonstrated 
to the audience that filled the Arlington 
Street Church of Boston, Mass., to hear 
the annual Ware lecture of the American 
Unitarian Association, May 20, that the 
attitude of superiority held by Americans 
toward immigrants was accountable for 
many of our social ills. Until we abandon 
that attitude and become truly demo- 
eratie rather than aristocratic, and prag- 
matic rather than dogmatic, there is little 
ehance for reform. 


wa 

The remedy, Miss Addams declared in 
her address, entitled “A Needed Imple- 
ment in Social Reform’, was a sense of 
fuller fellowship. An influx of religious 
life, brought about by the churches, she 
said, “alone is powerful enough to bear 
away on its tide these absurd impedi- 
menta. I see rescue from no other source.” 

A superior attitude toward immigrants 
was responsible for four things, Miss 
Addams _ said. 

First, our tardiness in protective legis- 
lation for working-people. 

Second, our preferential treatment of 
crime founded upon our indifference to 
killing of foreign gangsters. 

Third, the difficulties in the prohibition 
situation. 

Fourth, and most important, an undue 
stiffening in the doctrinaire rather than 
the pragmatie approach to social problems, 

Twenty minutes before the service be- 
gan the church was crowded, and scores 
of people were turned away at the church 
door. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
- the American Unitarian Association, con- 
ducted the service. Archbishop Gregorio 
Aglipay, in his robes as leader of the 
Philippine Independent Church, a _ gold 
cross upon his breast, a red cape on his 
shoulders, sat with Miss Addams and Dr. 
Cornish behind the pulpit, and at the 
close of the service pronounced the bene- 
diction in Spanish. Members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union acted as ushers. 

After a prayer by Rev. David Rhys 
Williams of Rochester, N.Y., Dr. Cornish 
introduced Miss Addams as “one of the 
best-known and most beloved citizens of 
the United States”. 

Miss Addams began by tracing the 
origins of a national attitude of superior- 
ity and of a doctrinaire usage in attack- 
ing social problems. The first, she sug- 
gested, grew out of the complacency of 
the group in and about Boston who led 
the intellectual life of the republic during 
the first decades of the past century. She 
recalled that Horace Greeley, when chal- 
lenged by a New Englander as to the 
tenets of his church, said: “Yes, it is true 
that the Universalists think God is too 
good to send anybody to hell, but the Uni- 
tarians consider themselves too good ever 
to be sent there.” Later, when immigrants 
began entering the country in great num- 
bers and were employed in the undesir- 
able labor of building railroads and open- 
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ing coal mines, “there gradually developed 
a superior attitude towards them, result- 
ing in a tendency to exalt the Yankee and 
to put the immigrants into a class by 
themselves”. 

The doctrinaire approach characterized 
the leaders of the American Revolution, 
who spun out an unchanging constitution 
that could take little or no account of 
changing conditions of life. When the 
West came to be settled, “so widespread 
was the creed of the circuit rider, founded 
upon a system of rewards and punish- 
ments, that morality itself seemed to rest 
upon these sanctions and later patriots 
like William Jennings Bryan, who shared 
the theology of the West and South, 
honestly believed that to shake the 
foundations upon which these beliefs were 
established would be to imperil national 
morality itself’. This early dogma, that 
the rewards came only to virtue, Miss 
Addams pointed out, was easily trans- 
formed into the belief that the man suc- 
cessful in dollars thereby established his 
right to all the honors due to virtue itself. 
This social tenet became more widely held 
than the theological one. 

Western pioneers, though they believed 
thoroughly enough in the dogmatic the- 
ology of the cireuit rider, nevertheless 
often forgot their theology and were goy- 
erned instead by actuality. This has been 
ealled “the American adjustment to real- 
ity, the compromise by which was made a 
livable bridge between the austere ideas 
of theology and education”. The West- 
erners were thus at once both dogmatists 
and pragmatists. 

4) 

“This tolerant attitude, however’, Miss 
Addams went on, “very largely broke 
down in regard to immigrants’. Instead, 
there developed year after year among 
Americans of older stock a sense of dif- 
ference, a hardness of heart, a belief that 
the superior American was naturally re- 
warded for his superior qualities. Because 
of the corruption of city polities by the 
local boss who delivered the immigrant 
vote, it became easy to believe that the 
immigrants and not the boss were re- 
sponsible for the corruption and _ to 
acquire the idea that immigrants were 
naturally more lawless than native 
Americans. 

“Although we all knew”, said Miss 
Addams in speaking of outbreaks of gang 
violence in Chicago, “that such lawless- 
ness was the result of political corruption, 
the community was slow to act because 
so long as the Sicilians who composed the 
first powerful bootlegging gang killed each 
other, it was considered of little conse- 
quence. Such preferential indifference is 
a grave symptom of a breakdown in 
democratic government.” ; 

Our attitude of superiority toward the 
immigrant, Miss Addams then showed, 
has been a continuing deterrent in efforts 
for protective legislation for working 
people. ‘Naturally every approach to 
labor problems”, she said, “had to do with 


immigrants, and it is quite likely tha 
Americans were less concerned for the 
well-being of aliens than they would have 
been for their own kinsfolk. This was _ 
perhaps inevitable, for as the immigrants — 
increased in numbers they more and more 
tended to live in colonies by themselyes — 
and separated in many cases by religion — 
and almost always by language and cus- 
toms, Americans had naturally few con-_ 
tacts with them. The United States was 
behind England and the continent in all 
types of social legislation designed to 
safeguard the health of laboring men and 
their standards of life.” Hi 


oe) ‘ 

Miss Addams explained how unfounded 
was the belief of Americans that they 
were by a divine grace superior to immi- 
grants. She spoke of “Steinmetz, who 
came directly from Breslau to the Mo- 
hawk Valley, and was responsible for 
great advances in electrical engineering; 
Michael Pupin, professor of electro-— 
mechanics in Columbia, who was born in — 
Serbia and tended sheep on the hillsides — 
of what is now Jugo-Slavia; Professor 
Michelson, a Pole, who became the most 
distinguished man in the University of : 
Chicago, of whom Dr. Millikan of the 
California Institute of Technology said 
at the time of his death that his scien- 
tific discoveries would probably add mil-_ 
lions of dollars to our economic resources.” 
“It is rather curious’, remarked Miss 
Addams, “that under the present immi-_ 
gration law at least two of these men 
would have been excluded—Steinmetz — 
who was deformed, under the clause 
of ‘liable to become a public charge’, and 
Pupin, who was without the required land- 
ing money, for he tells us that he spent 
his last five cents on the dock for a piece’ 
of prune pie, indignant that it contained 
the pits and therefore was less nourish- 
ing than its size indicated. 

“And yet such notable contributions 
were forgotten in the discussions of the 
numerical restriction plan taking place in 
Congress in 1921 and later in 1922 when 
the quota regulation of immigration was 
passed. It revealed an interesting atti- 
tude among the immigrants themselves 
and among the second generation. As th 
original English had been contemptuous 
of the Irish, so the Irish later became con- 
temptuous of the later Germans and Scan- 
dinavians, who in turn felt themselves 
superior towards the Slavs and Latins from 
Southeastern Europe. All of us, native an 
immigrant alike, are at the present momen’ 
feeling very superior towards the Mex 
icans. We evidently must develop a tee 
nique for obtaining understanding if w 
are to avoid this pitfall in our national 
life.” 

Miss Addams told how our nationa 
attitude toward the immigrant became 
dogma after the war and encouraged 0 
national tendency to be dogmatic in o 
approach to all social problems. “A t 
dency always present in America resu 
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In his charge is the international work 
now reorganized and strongly supported 


DIRECTORS OF THREE VITAL 


then”, she recounted, “in a dogmatic na- 

- tionalism which inevitably bred new in- 
tolerance towards immigrants. 

“An indirect result of this may be 

_ found in our present attitude in regard to 

Prohibition which reveals both an un- 
conscious contempt for other men and 
the early religious notion of making men 
good by fear of punishment. Because the 
_ simon-pure American made an exception 
of himself—what was good for the im- 

migrant was not necessarily good for him 
—he exempted himself from laws which 
: he would like to see enforced upon others, 

which he himself had no intention of obey- 
ing. For instance, the Southern man voted 
‘for the Highteenth Amendment because 
he wanted to keep drink away from the 

Negro, the Northern man because he 
wished to sober immigrant labor, and so 
on. The result of such voting has been 
analyzed by an Englishman as follows: 

““Because law in the past has proved 
capable of preventing men from commit- 
ting the more obvious kinds of wicked- 
ness, Americans have assumed that it can 
be used to make men good. And as nearly 
everyone supposes that he is good enough 
already, the law has come to be regarded 
as an instrument for making other people 
good.’ 

“Tf such a diagnosis is in any measure 
correct, can it not be traced to that sense 
of division which has corroded our social 
relations and has undermined that nat- 
ural democracy characteristic of the 
frontiersmen who, impressed with the es- 
sential soundness of human nature as 
they knew it from day to day, instinc- 
tively kept a balance between their moral 
eonvictions and their human experience? 

en immigrants became isolated into 
ps by themselves, feared because of 
r very strangeness, it was perhaps 
vitable that the tendency should de- 
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DOROTHY DYAR 
New Dean of Tuckerman School presents 
enlarged scope of its training of 
parish workers . 
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EDWIN M. SLOCOMBE 


Proved leader of young people becomes 
head of Sunday School Society 


LIBERAL MOVEMENTS HEARTILY RECEIVED AT MAY MEETINGS 


velop a type of legislation born of ab- 
stract convictions rather than a code aris- 
ing from a body of common human ex- 
perience. It also resulted in that type of 
dogmatism which has been described by 
a brilliant American journalist as ‘much 
more interested in affirming ideals than 
in facing the problems of applying them’.” 
The United States Constitution, which 
was the product of revolutionary doctri- 
nairism, was the great obstacle to needed 
reforms, Miss Addams pointed out. “This 
has been illustrated over and over again”, 
she said, “in measures enacted into law 
by state legislatures which were later de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on an inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Judicial nul- 
lification on the grounds of unconstitu- 
tionality set a distinct limit to the ex- 
periments through which the nation might 
increase its fund of social knowledge. It 
eurtailed the opportunity for utilizing ex- 
perimentation as a method of progressive 
government. Intelligent attempts to deal 
with a social evil, if made the basis of 
legal enactment, were less likely to re- 
ceive judicial approval, than an outworn 
method of dealing with the same evil, 
which had the doubtful value of an early 
precedent under conditions long since ob- 
solete. Big industry, while itself operating 
over interstate areas, was always afraid 
of an opening wedge for Federal legisla- 
tion on industrial matters and its argu- 
ments were sustained by a majority de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, although a 
minority opinion in each case made clear 
that a process of adjustment to current 
conditions was a necessity, if constitu- 
tional government were to endure.” 
The doctrinaire rather than the prag- 
matic spirit has characterized a century 
of American effort in social reconstruction. 
By a stroke of a pen a fine theory has 


been made a law time and again. “This 
American method’, said Miss Addams, 
“may ibe a good one or a poor one, but it 
is apparently our own. Other nations un- 
acquainted with our dealing in abstrac- 
tions and our ability to detach ourselves 
from the living experiences of vast num- 
bers of our fellow citizens, could not in 
the least understand how Congress was 
able to ratify the Kellogg Pact and only 
a few weeks later make an astounding 
appropriation for increasing the United 
States Navy.” 

“It may not have been an accident, but 
founded upon the philosophic perception 
of a national need”, Miss Addams ob- 
served, “that pragmatism was first pro- 
pounded in the United States and reached 
its highest development here, that our 
greatest book on religion is commonly sup- 
posed to be one which deals with a variety 
of religious experiences, that the most 
eminent Justice of our Supreme Court is 
Mr. Justice Holmes who declares that law 
is authority founded not upon logie but 
upon experience’. 

Only an influx of religious life that will 
change the sense of superiority toward the 
immigrants into fellow-feeling, that will 
brush aside the absurd dogmas and doc- 
trines standing in the way of reform in an 
overpowering realization of actual needs, 
will make our laws conform with our 
experience. 

“The churches everywhere throughout 
these hard winters”, Miss Addams said 
in conclusion, “have stressed as never 
before the social obligations of religion 
which brought their members under con- 
viction if not of sin, at least of dereliction. 
May we not hope that this bare-handed 
attempt to meet basic human needs may 
result in that fuller fellowship, the im- 
plement we so sadly lack in our social 
reforms !” 


Y.P.R.U. Celebrates Its Thirty-fifth Year — 


Dana McLean Greeley, succeeding to the Presidency, preaches on power to move worlds, and 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, H. M. Gesner, and the foreign guests bring messages to the 
meetings which were filled with loyalty, solid business, and gayety 


V2 pear se oe Anniversary Week began 
officially on Sunday, May 17, the 
Young People’s Religious Union ushered 
in this Unitarian week of weeks with an 
“old-timers” reunion at the Arlington 
Street Parish Hall, Boston, Mass., Satur- 
day evening, May 16. A small but happy 
band of former active “Y. P. R. U.ers”, 
including three past presidents and several 
other officers, gathered for an evening of 
entertainment and renewing of old friend- 
ships. Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of 
Proctor Academy, was in charge 
of the meeting and served as 
toastmaster. A group of active 
Y. P. R. U.ers put on a one-act 
comedy which was followed by 
dancing. Frank B. Frederick, 
who in less than a week was to 
join the company of past presi- 
dents, was elected chairman for 
next year’s reunion. 

The first official Anniversary 
Week meeting of the Y. P. R. U. 
took place Tuesday evening at 
the Arlington Street Church. It 
was the third annual public meet- 
ing of the Y. P. R. U., a meeting 
held primarily for the purpose 
of placing before the older mem- 
bers of the Unitarian church the 
aims, purposes and ideals of Uni- 
tarian youth. 

Some six hundred persons, old 
and young, gathered to hear the 
inspiring addresses of Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
and Frank B. Frederick, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U. 

Mr. Frederick, speaking on 
“The Future of the Y. P. R. U.”, 
referred to the growth and ex- 
pansion of the organization dur- 
ing the past thirty-five years and 
paid tribute to the long line of 
administrative officers whose de- 
votion had made it possible for 
him to turn over to his successor 
a thriving Y. P. R. U. Briefly he 
mentioned the outstanding suc- 
cesses of this organization—its attain- 
ment to a place among the major denomi- 
national organizations, its Shoals confer- 
ences, its Young People’s Sunday, its rais- 
ing of its own budget and its careful and 
judicious expenditure of some $10,000 each 
year. Mr. Frederick then appealed for the 
support and advice of youth’s elders and 
begged them not to be apathists. Apathists 
he characterized as being cursed with a 
love of peace of mind and established 
codes and customs, those who, to the 
point of utter exasperation, are content 
with their peace. They fret, fume and 
threaten but soon lapse into apathy and 
do nothing. They conelude that youth is 
radical, unfair, unwise, unhappy and ill- 
advised but they don’t match their wits 
with it. They do not learn each side of 
the question as they battle along, but ask 
only for peace and their established ruts 
in life. 
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Tribute was paid to the Women’s Alli- 
ance whose very lack of apathy has won 
for it the reputation of being the back- 
bone of the liberal churches. 

The Y. P. R. U. has its apathists, but 
“because the Y. P. R. U. molds character 
it should deliberately develop a_ per- 
manent antidote for apathy”. To accom- 
plish this it proposes “to present the possi- 
bilities of Unitarianism in such a way that 
from petty details of church administra- 
tion to the momentous questions which 


DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


Devoted and effective leader in the work of the young people 


becomes President of the Union 


confront our social order, Unitarianism 
will take its rightful place of leadership’. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to have 
Dr. L. J. van Holk, secretary of the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom present at this meeting. He spoke 
briefly on the growth of young people’s 
work in Holland and other European 
countries. The Y. P. R. U. in Holland num- 
bers some four thousand, while there are 
about one thousand free Christian stu- 
dents. These latter provide the leadership 
for the great camp movement for boys and 
girls of high school age, of which there are 


about two thousand members. Dr. yan 
Holk extended an urgent invitation, in 
fact a request, that the Y. P. R. U. be 


represented at the Leyden International 
Bureau Congress in 1932. 

The main address of the evening was 
given by Mr. Pomeroy, who used as his 


subject “The Twofold Challenge of Youth 
To-day”. Speaking frankly and forcibly, 
Mr. Pomeroy outlined first the post-war 
heritage of the American youth of to-day. 
It began with insincere flattery by the 
older generation who invited the younger 
generation “to save the world”. It was 
characterized by such familiar phrases as 
“sood time’, “flaming youth’, “the right 
to be happy”. Said Mr. Pomeroy, “The 
samples of ‘the right to be happy’ are 
most depressing.” Every generation, young 
and old, is faced by the challenge 
of the times. The older people 
have no right to eall youth to 
any fate which they are not will- 
ing to share. 

The years since the war have 
been characterized by a plucking 
to pieces, a deflating of standards, 
ideals and beliefs. Now we must 
build a new faith. 

Mr. Pomeroy then proceeded to 
state in a straightforward and 
stimulating manner the two ad- 
ventures upon which the youth 
of to-day must embark if it is 


to obtain a mastery of life, 
namely a new partnership be- 
tween men and women, and a 


new partnership of nations. The 
first must be a partnership of 
courage and promise; conditions 
are against youth but on the 
whole their friendships are more 
frank and there is more free- 
dom and more equality. “But”, 
said Mr. Pomeroy, “what is the 
use of a new freedom if we are 
free for the old follies and what 
the use of frankness if we have 
nothing lovely to tell?” 

The adventure of reaching a 
new partnership between nations 
is based on an uncompromising 
denunciation of war. The belief 
that the war system cannot be 
transcended except as human 
nature is changed or as we all 
become saints, is sheer stupidity. 
A slight increase in the active intelligence | 
of the peoples of the earth is the only 
change necessary in human nature. } 

Mr. Pomeroy concluded, “This twofold 
adventure is as deep as man’s heart and 
as wide as his world. It has been given us 
to live in a great time.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a vesper serv-— 
ice was held at the First Church, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Y. P. R. U. Clar- 
ence Daigneau of Worcester, Mass., read 
the Scripture lesson and Miss Martha 
Brown of Dedham, Mass., offered an : 
original prayer. Dana McLean Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., delivered the sermon. 
Under the title, “Intimate Knowledge”, Mr. 
Greeley advocated that youth adopt a pro-_ 
gram of affirmations and positive doctrine } 
which the world demands. In answer to 
the questions what will young people do 
with society and with this liberal faith? 
Where can we best put our intelligence 


. bert M. Gesner 
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he said that youth should ally itself to a 


- friendly cosmos, attempt to understand it 


and go beyond conventions and supposi- 
tion to conviction, this to be accomplished 
by spiritual preparation, adjustment, and 
orientation. Inner convictions are essen- 
tial to outward achievement, and power 
leads us to achievement. Without power 
good intentions are of slight value and life 
itself is soon lost. Hmerson said “All 
power is of one kind—a sharing of the 
nature of the world”. This sharing of the 
pulse-beat of the world, which is intimate 
knowledge, will give rise to power and by 
it we shall be able to enjoy life and move 
worlds because we shall have discovered 
and moved ourselves. 

Friday of Anniversary Week brought 
the climax of the Y. P. R. U. activities— 
the annual banquet and annual meeting 
of the corporation, As one hundred seventy 
young people gathered around the tables 
at the Church of the Disciples they were 
honored and privileged to be the hosts of 
Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay and Bishop 
Tsabelo de Los Reyes of the Philippine 
Tslands, Rev. L. J. van Holk of Amster- 
dam, Holland, and Rey. Arthur L. Agnew 
of Belfast, Ireland. The Filipino guests 
in their episcopal robes lent dignity to the 
occasion and the presence of the represen- 
tatives of three foreign countries created 
an atmosphere of international good-will. 

The banquet tables were tastefully dec- 
orated in blue and gold—the Y. P. R. U. 
colors—by Miss Deborah Webster, chair- 
man of the supper committee. 

_ After a delicious and efficiently served 
supper, Charles H. Wellman, toastmaster, 
introduced Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, min- 
ister of the church, who extended a cordial 


' welcome to the Y. P. R. U. Then the guests 


of honor were introduced, each of whom 
spoke briefly. Archbishop Aglipay extended 
his greetings and appreciation of being 
present in Spanish which was translated 
by Bishop de Los Reyes. Dr. van Holk 
spoke of the youth work in Europe and 
the liberal religious movement there ex- 
pressing the hope that there would be the 


' greatest friendliness between the young 


people on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Agnew said he could not bring greetings 
from an organized league of youth for 
there was no such thing in Ireland, but 
his own chureh in Belfast was full of en- 
thusiastiec young people who were handi- 
capped by a great lack of advantages and 
opportunity. 

The banquet speaker was the Rey. Her- 
of Marlboro, Mass., 
who used as his subject “My Service to 
the Community in which I Live’. Mr. 
'Gesner called attention to the fact that 
the outstanding characteristic of a com- 
munity is the people in it, not the posses- 
‘sions or the educational and industrial 
features, but the people themselves. In 
order to improve the quality of a com- 
munity, therefore, it is necessary to im- 
prove the quality of the persons living 
there. ‘A man”, said Mr. Gesner, “is worth 
what is done for him plus what he has 
done for himself plus what he does for 
others”. The Y. P. R. U. can be helpful by 
“contributing to the community the one 

g that is lacking—being. There is 
g enough and giving enough and talk- 
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ing enough but there is not enough being. 
The three ways of being in which young 
people can help the community are by 1, 
being human; 2, being social; 38, being 
kind. ‘We must cease eriticizing and learn 
to sympathize, to love and to understand 
for only he who understands truly can 
help his brother.” 

The banquet hour was brought to a close 
with the singing of the Y. P. R. U. song, 
after which the young people gathered in 
the church for a short devotional service 
conducted by Rey. Evans Worthley of 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

President Frank B. Frederick then 
ealled to order the annual business meet- 
ing of the Y. P. R. U., perhaps the most 
important feature of which was the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year as 
follows: President, Dana McL. Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; vice-presidents, Miss 
Frances Cushing, Duxbury, Mass.; Miss 
Bertha Finger, Louisville, Ky.; Miss 
Muriel Fisher, New Orleans, La.; Arthur 


Horn, Berkeley, Calif.; Charles Luecking, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Ruth M. Roark, 
Seattle, Wash.; Miss Helena E. Stone, 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; Albert N. Webster, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Charles H. Wellman, 
Woburn, Mass.; Miss Ruth Witherbee, 
Woodbury Heights, N.J.; secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth Hall, Braintree, Mass.; treas- 
urer, William B. Rice, Melrose, Mass. 
Directors for three years were elected as 
follows: Miss Marjorie Brown, Quincy, 
Mass.; Miss Betsy Dekema, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Miss Mary Frances Doeppers, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Miss Janet Knicker- 
bocker, New York City; Miss Linda 
Laney, Marblehead, Mass.; Miss Daphne 
Swain, San Diego, Calif. 

Rosamond Adams, Jamaica Plain, Mass. ; 
Melville Chase, Dorchester, Mass., and 
Saxton Seward, Brooklyn, N.Y., were 
chosen directors for one year. Directors 
from federations during the next year will 
be: Bay Shore Federation, Miss Jeanne 
Penniman, Whitman, Mass.; Channing 
Federation, Theodore T. Martin, New Bed- 


ford, Mass.; Hssex Federation, Robert 
Macllroy, Salem, Mass.; Greater Boston 
Federation, Miss Elizabeth §S. Lindsey, 


Cambridge, Mass.; Minnesota Federation, 
Miss Mercedes Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Mohawk Valley Federation, Miss Jean Slo- 
combe, Ithaca, N.Y.; Twin State Federa- 
tion, Miss Barbara Smythe, Franklin, 
N.H.; Worcester Federation, Howard 
Searles, Marlboro, Mass. 

At the close of the meeting the retiring 
president welcomed to the chair Dana 
McL. Greeley, the new president, who 
called attention to the feeling of optimism 
which prevailed then at the end of the 
May meetings, of the growth in power 
and opportunity of Unitarianism, of the 
breadth of outlook and challenge which 
the representatives of foreign countries 
presented. The Y. P. R. U. can be a 
strong power for righteousness both in- 
dividually and in groups. “Our progress 


and achievement rests on the conviction 
that our work is worth while.” 

Y. P. R. U. Anniversary Week activities 
were brought to a close with the picnic 
which was held on Saturday, at Babson 
Park, Wellesley Hills, under the auspices 
of the Greater Boston Federation. The 
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inclemency of the weather prevented the 
enjoyment of out-of-door sports in the 
afternoon but the well-equipped gym- 
nasium which was at the disposal of the 
young people provided adequate entertain- 
ment during the afternoon, and in the eve- 
ning some three hundred young people 
gathered together for dancing. 

The anniversary week meetings of the 
Y. P. R. U., characterized as they were 
by excellent speakers, good attendance 
and good spirit mark the close of another 
successful year in Y. P. R. U. history— 
the thirty-fifth. And while the financial 
outlook for another year is less promising 
than it has been for some time and so 
necessitates drastic curtailment of activi- 
ties, still the Y. P. R. U. is prepared to 
“carry on’, 

KKATHERINE M. GLIDDEN. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The parents of day pupils met Sunday, 
May 24, in conference with the teachers 
of Proctor Academy and discussed courses 
of study and other matters pertaining to 
their boys and girls. Following the con- 
ference there was a social hour and an 
organ recital given by William G. Hazard, 
organist and teacher of music. Included 
in his program was an original piece dedi- 
cated to Miss Ann Farrell, the young 
daughter of the teacher of Hnglish at 
Proctor. 


The annual flag rush was competed Fri- 
day night, May 29, and as usual, pro- 
vided an interesting contest between the 
seniors and sophomores on one side and 
the juniors and freshmen on the other. 
This is one of the traditional events of the 
school year. 


The final examination 
to-day and ends Saturday. 


The closing day of the junior school is 
to-morrow, with exercises in the Andover 
Town Hall at two o’clock. 

Next Sunday is Baccalaureate Sunday, 
with services at five o’clock. Dr. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church, Boston, Mass., 
will preach the sermon. The class day 
exercises will come next Monday at eleven 
o’clock and in the evening three one-act 
plays entitled as follows: “The Exchange”, 
by Althea Thurston; ‘A Night at an Inn”, 
by Lord Dunsany; “The Trysting Place’, 
by Booth Tarkington, will be presented in 
the Andover Town Hall. Graduation ex- 
ercises will take place Tuesday afternoon 
at two o’clock in the Town Hall. The 
speaker will be Dr. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass. The headmaster’s reception 
will follow, and in the evening will take 
place the alumni banquet and the senior 
dance. At the end of the dance the final 
candlelight service will be held at mid- 
night in the Unitarian church. 


Headmaster Wetherell spoke during An- 
niversary Week before the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and the annual meeting of the General 
Alliance and conducted a demonstration 
class at the meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. He also met four 
other speaking appointments and attended 
many meetings in the interest of Proctor 
Academy. 


period begins 
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At the Festival, Wit and Fellowship 


Gayety and good speeches, led by William C. Crawford 


HE Unitarian Festival which held its 

first meeting ninety years ago, and 
which has continued in the generations 
since to extend the hospitality and festive 
meaning of the fellowship, met this year 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Thursday 
evening, May 21. It was a great and bril- 
liant assembly of nearly six hundred men 
and women whom Dr. William C. Craw- 
ford, presiding officer, faced when he 
stood to introduce the speakers. Dr. 
Crawford declared that the time was at 
hand to give to the world, depressed and 
afraid, those spiritual benefits not found 
in material wealth. He said that this is 
the time to strengthen our organizations 
for team-work at home and abroad. The 
need never was greater. He emphasized 
what had been evident during the entire 
week, namely, that Unitarians are becom- 
ing interested in extension of their faith 
as a great missionary venture. As Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow the first speaker, ex- 
plained, the fact is established that a 
church which expresses in itself an in- 
tense missionary spirit finds that its own 
individual life is expanding in correspond- 
ing degree. Perhaps the great purpose of 
liberal religion is going to be realized 
in world expansion and organization. 

Dr. Crawford, after welcoming the min- 
isters and their wives, guests of the lay- 
men on that occasion, added that he 
would like to call the Unitarian organiza- 
tion the Unitarian Universal Union, with 
the “yous” in it pointing the index finger 
at America and the entire world. 

Dr. Snow, responding for the clergy, 
explained that the Festival well ex- 
pressed the spirit he had found among 
Unitarians: they are the best people in 
the world. “You laymen have been told 
your faults”, he went on. “You have been 
told that you go to suppers, dances, bridge 
parties more often than you go to church. 
Of such, Minot J. Savage said there was 
no class of Unitarians he enjoyed bury- 
ing better. But I have found them the 
best people in the world. I have known 
them all over the United States, Canada, 
Transylyania, England and Ireland. They 
are of all kinds and types. They come 
from the higher classes and from the 
working classes. But wherever you find 
them they are hand-picked. They are 
people who walk together though they 
may disagree. I wish everyone always went 
to church. Large congregations make great 
preachers. Many a second-rate man among 
our orthodox brethren preaches greatly 
because he preaches to large throngs of 
people. But, after all, our small congre- 
gations are an achievement, and an 
augury for the future. No one goes to 
a Unitarian church unless he wants to, 
unless he finds there what he seeks. 
Twenty-five years of observation in the 
Unitarian ministry has convinced me that 
our ministers have made heroic efforts to 
emerge from the study, where many of 
them preferred to be, and where they 
made great sermons, to attend to details 
of church organization. 


“Our church is being reorganized. A 
new day is dawning, in this country and 
all over the world. We have the facilities 
to become a great missionary body—that 
makes a great church. People are drifting 
from religion; and it is for us to organize, 
extend our efforts, and preach a gospel 
of inclusion around the globe.” 

Commenting on Dr. Snow’s remarks, the 
presiding officer said that it was a great 
relief to him to have his thoughts ap- 
proved by a minister. 

In introducing Rt. Rev. Gregorio Agli- 
pay, Archbishop of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines, Dr. Crawford 
outlined the striking career of the visitor, 
mentioning that he had been a soldier 
with the rank of lieutenant general, had 
organized a church with 3,000,000 fol- 
lowers, and had just celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday. 

Responding, the Archbishop, speaking 
through his interpreter, Bishop Reyes, 
thanked the committee for inviting him 
to be present on that oceasion, adding 
that he wished his gratitude to be ex- 
pressed in other ways than words. As he 
spoke he drew a sheathed bolo knife 
from beneath his robe and presented 
it to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, ex- 
plaining that it was the custom among 
his people to present it as a symbol of 
peace and friendship. A native of the 
islands, he went on, trusts his friend with 
his bolo as he would trust ‘him with his 
life, honor, and happiness. 

Dr. Crawford could not resist a face- 
tious comment to the effect that he was 
glad he knew what the knife was for. 

Then came Rey. Arthur L. Agnew cf 
Belfast, Ireland. Dr. Crawford said he 
felt a bond with Mr. Agnew for he hailed 
also from Belfast; his was in Maine. 

Mr. Agnew gave descriptions of his 
experiences in America. He referred to 
one of his ancestors who had been hung 
for rebelling against England. As he was 
mounting the ladder to the scaffold he 
remarked, “Well, it will be a great ex- 
perience, anyway”. “I have had a similar 
feeling about America”, the speaker said. 
I came from a quiet country. We may 
have a few disputes there [Laughter] ; 
but we have nothing like the excitement 
and dashing about I discover in this 
country. He had been particularly im- 
pressed by the lifts and the telephones, 
on one occasion finding ten lifts in a line 
he tried them all in turn. He had also 
used the telephone freely and had de- 
rived vast satisfaction thereby. 

He emphasized the fact that he felt 
at home on this side of the Atlantic, add- 
ing that the English-speaking peoples 
should feel at home on both sides of the 
ocean. If England and America should 
really make a united, persistent effort they 
could establish the peace of the world. 
Some people content themselyes with a 
compulsory peace. But that is not the 
kind of a peace to promote. 

“You have proved to England, France, 
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Italy, and Germany that the right 
of peaceful relations may be maintain 
If America can do it the rest of the wo 
can do it. We only hope that Unita 
on both sides of the water will tak 
prominent parts in establishing these re- 
lations. We have been moving along 
parallel lines. I am in exactly the same 
church atmosphere at home as I am here, 
We people must be interested in more 
than small numbers. It is not enough to 
say that Unitarianism should spread. Let 
us persuade people to see something grand — 
in our faith. We seem to be engaged in 
a great church-expansion movement. Let 
us make expansion of our religion the 
greatest thing in the world for us.” ' 

Dr. L. J. van Holk of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, apologized for not introducing his 
speech with a joke, adding that it was 
an exceedingly difficult and dangerous — 
thing to do in a foreign language. He ex- 7 
pressed his hearty greetings, and con- 
gratulations for the great series of meet- 
ings he had been attending. He said that — 
the liberals in Holland were trying to do — 
exactly the same things as the liberals © 
in America, and, as he was quite con- | 
vinced as secretary of the International 
Association for the Promotion of Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
the liberals in the rest of the world were 
trying to do the same thing. Let us all 
feel a deep responsibility for the religious — 
welfare of the world. 

Concluding the speaking, Rey. George , 
Hale Reed, Winchester, Mass., said that 
he had been asked to be an antidote to 
a week of solemn and decorous delibera- — 
tions, the theological profundities of dis- — 
cussion. He said he sometimes thought of 
the former Dr. Crothers’ comment who 
had observed that immediately after his _ 
first anniversary week he went to Revere | 
Beach. Mr. Reed introduced what he 
called a bed-time story, which proved to 
be a parable of Laymen’s Sunday, and 
the minister’s Sunday off. On that oe- 
casion the minister was going to be a real 
layman and stay away from church. His 
friends had been talking to him about 
Sundays on the golf course where one 
might go and worship Deity at the same 
time he was driving the ball. The minister 
found, however, that his services were 
indispensable in helping the layman pre- 
pare his sermon, understand the service 
of worship, and go through with the order. 
So he attended church on Laymen’s Sun- 
day, heard the sermon, the flattering com-_ 
ments, among them the statement that the 
minister could now be dispensed with since 
a preacher had been found among the 
laity, and instead of having a Sunday off, 
had a Sunday on. He welcomed with relief 
the next Lord’s Day. 

So the festival for 1931 was _ history. 
Wit had sparkled and _ fellowship 
abounded. With at least five groups of 
Unitarians in different parts of the world 
represented at the long table on the dais, 
the idea of a great liberal world fellow- 
ship had been in the atmosphere; and 
leaving aside humor and repartee which 
must characterize any true after-d 
program, it was evident to everyone 
ent, as it had been throughout the w 
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‘that Unitarianism is at the dawn of a 
“new adventure, that is, embarking for 
great explorations and developments over- 
‘seas, The opportunity in the Philippines, 
with 3,000,000 people virtually Unita- 
rians, alone, creates a tremendous im- 
petus. Archbishop Aglipay, present at 
the speaker’s table in his robes of office. 


The Christian Register 


represented one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities ever presented to the fellowship 
in a foreign country. This mighty move- 
ment gives aid and comfort to every loyal 
follower. Such feelings as these must 
have been present in the minds of the 
guests as they dispersed. They had seen 
visions of a greater coming time. E. H. 0. 


Sunday School Society Hears Dr. Case 
And Confers on Junior Church Idea 


HE Hale Chapel of the First Church 

in Boston was well filled for the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society when it opened at 9.45 A.M., on 
May 21. The devotional service was led 
by Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn of Taunton, 
Mass. He announced that his address was 
intended to have devotional material suited 
to both young and to mature minds. He 
used the parable of a growing seed that 
needs culture as a symbol of growing 
character. 

What Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, retiring 
president, called his “exaugural address” 
has been covered in The Unitarian News 
Letter in the last issue of THE REGISTER, 
The new president is Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe. It may be noted that the De- 
partment of Religious Education has ap- 
pointed’ a commission to recreate and re- 
eonstruct teaching material. A recom- 
mendation was made that this commission, 
which consists of Mrs. Richard Cabot, Miss 
Abigail Eliot, Miss Lillian Poor, and Miss 
Gertrude Taft, consider such questions as: 
What is a church school? What kind of 
pupils will be in this school? What kind 
of teachers will teach them? What type 
of devotional services shall be used? What 
shall be the type of building? 

The afternoon session was held in the 
First Church auditorium on account of 
the heat. The main address was given by 
Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, on “Progressive Edu- 
eation and the Bible”. She stated that in 
using the Bible as curricular material, we 
must teach it as social experience, we 
must maintain the creative attitude, and 
we must relate it to the actual desires and 
interests of boys and girls whom we teach. 
The Bible with its human characters is 
social history and exemplifies human life 
with its selfishness and its altruism. It 
is the history of the progress of a race. 

We need to evince an attitude of artis- 
tie creation. The constructive work in most 
church schools where there is any at all, 
is usually not of a high standard. We 
must learn from the public schools. In use 
of a curriculum there must be selection, 
appreciation, criticism. This applies to the 


Bible as well as to other books. The 


teacher must not forget the principles of 
readiness, exercise, and satisfaction. The 
aim of religious education is to develop 
the pupils’ tendencies and interests. It is 
obvious that there are some parts of the 
Bible which we cannot use with young 
children. Dr. Case stated that less of the 
Bible than is taught at present, rather 
than more, would improve curriculum. 
We need reorganization of the curric- 
=m whether it consists of Biblical or 


extra-Biblical material, around more 
centers of interest. We must reach the 
child where he is now. His present expe- 
rience must be used as a point of de- 
parture to carry him farther on the road 
to development of character. The success- 
ful church school should be properly 
housed in an attractive building. The at- 
mosphere should be bright and cheerful. 
There ought to be provision for apparatus 
for hand work that does not need to be 
moved. Pictures, which have a definite in- 
fluence on plastic minds, should be care- 
fully selected. Everything must be done 
with the pupil’s interest in mind. 

After Dr. Case’s address there was a 
conference period, conducted by Carl B. 
Wetherell. Much interest was shown in the 
junior church idea. Various superintend- 
ents and directors of religious education 
in our church schools spoke on the organi- 
zation of the church school. Most of them 
were of the opinion that the junior church 
in those places where it is a service of 
worship without religious instruction is 
not the ideal form of church school, be- 
cause instead of getting the threefold 
function of the Church—worship, instruc- 
tion, and service—boys and girls carry on 
but one function, namely, worship. It was 
the consensus that while our boys and 
girls need to worship more reverently than 
in many of our church schools as at 
present organized, they likewise need the 
work of the classroom. It was held, how- 
ever, that the ideas of junior church and 
church school with graded classes and 
classroom work were not mutually ex- 
clusive ideas. In some of our larger church 
schools, like that of Wellesley Hills, the 
opening assembly of the church school 
has a definitely religious atmosphere, 
with service prelude, responsive reading, 
prayers, hymns, and a short sermon by the 
minister; but after the morning assembly, 
boys and girls go to their classrooms 
where the classes are carefully graded. 

It was pointed out that there is no 
service material suitable for boys and 
girls of all ages. This problem is solved by 
dividing the church school into upper and 
lower schools, with a separate assembly 
for each. 

Miss Gertrude H. Taft, Associate Secre- 
tary, Department of Religious Education, 
had an exhibition of teaching materials, 
old and new, and, during Anniversary 
Week displayed vestments for children’s 
choirs and church calendars on the fifth 
floor of Headquarters. 

There was a feeling throughout this day 
of the annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society that we are beginning to 
get somewhere in religious education. 

WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 
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cA Melting 
Pot for 
Liberal 
Thought 


The interests of liberalism are world- 
wide, its scope of service far-reach- 
ing. And the world of religious lib- 
erals growing—ever-changing. 
Minds open to advanced ideas are 
molding new religious beliefs—re- 
adjusting thought and conduct. 


is 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
keeps you in continual touch with 
every major development in the field 
of religious liberalism. Here, in one 
publication, is all the significant 
news of the liberal world, interest- 
ingly and authoritatively presented. 
Books, addresses of note, inspira- 
tional sermons, tolerant and per- 
tinent editorials, news from the field 
and the entire globe—all these make 
up a publication distinct in its class, 
a journal that comes closer than any 
other to the inner thoughts of the 
followers of the free church. 


A subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will 
bring you many hours of thoroughly 
enjoyable reading plus an intimate 
knowledge of liberal church work 
throughout the world. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
$3 per year 


The Christian Register 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please see that I receive each issue 
of Tur Recrster. I enclose $3 to 
cover one year’s subscription, 
weeks. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Show me the desert, 
Father, or the sea. 


Is IT 
thine enterprise? 
Great God, send me. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Important Move to Revive 
Free Religious Association 


A number of the members and friends 
of the Free Religious Association of 
America met in the Bulfinch Place Church, 
30ston, Mass., on the afternoon of Friday, 
May 22, to discuss the present status and 
the future of the Association. 

It was reported that none of the mem- 
bers present had had any official notice 
of a meeting for the past two years. The 
general opinion seemed against letting the 
organization longer remain dormant. The 
reasons advanced for the continuation of 
its meetings were: the historical senti- 
ment for continuing the ancient organiza- 
tion; the fact that no existing organization 
seems to fill the exact place in the reli- 
gious life of the times. 

Letters were read from several persons 
unable to be present who were in favor of 
continuing the movement along its historic 
lines of activity. Appeals from the late 
Anna Garlin Spencer written just before 
her death in favor of this action were 
cited. A committee for further action was 
appointed, and provisional officers were 
elected. Rev. George L. Thompson of 
Dighton is the acting president, and Rey. 
Charles H. Pennoyer of Chelsea, Mass., 
the acting secretary. The meeting ad- 
journed to meet again at the call of these 
officers, 


Rev. R. C. Douthit 
at Meadville, Pa. 


At a congregational meeting of the In- 
dependent Congregational Church in Mead- 
ville, Pa., Rev. Robert GC. Douthit, who 
has served since October as supply minis- 
ter, received a unanimous ¢all to become 
the regular minister, beginning July 1. 

The Meadville branch of the Women's 
Alliance elected the following new officers 
at the annual meeting held in May: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert ©. Douthit:; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. W. Ellsworth; secretary, 
Mrs, Charles Barackman; treasurer, Miss 
Louise Hempstead; and member of the 
executive board, Mrs. Frank A. King. 


J. H. Wright, English President 


J. Harrop Wright of Mansfield, England, 
was elected president of the General As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churehes, the English equivalent of the 
American Unitarian Association, at its 
annual meeting April 29. He succeeds Mrs. 
Sydney Martineau, who for two years 
acted as first president of the assembly. 


The Christian Register 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“CHAPTER 
PROGRAM 
MAKING” 


A 24-page pamphlet designed to help 
League chapters plan their study and 
discussion meetings, which is also 
available for any group seeking sugges- 
tions for programs built around 
religious and social questions. Send 
for a copy to the 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Srrent, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN 


SrxTBEN BACON 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avyail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unit- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THER ~=SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mzs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rry. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DrireoTorS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mra. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generan SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAan V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNiI® M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 

oarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 

ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Tuckerman School Graduation 


Hope Thaxter Spencer and Grace Amelia McAuslan complete 
the cause—Dean Dyar’s address 


ENIORS, faculty and friends of Tuck- 
erman School gathered in the stately 
grace of Second Church, Boston, Mass., 
for the graduation exercises on Monday 
of May Meetings Week. Rey. Dorothy 
Dyar, recently elected to the deanship, 
made her first address in that office. It 
was a fine, clear statement of the field 
to be occupied by liberal religion, and the 
‘service to be rendered by the parish 
' worker. Her theme was developed from 
the poetic setting of Angela Morgan’s 
lines, “I am aware”. We must be aware 
of the conditions of life, of the needs 
to be met, of our own powers and duties. 
Rey. Wilton E. Cross of Franklin, N.H., 
illuminated the parish worker’s daily 
round. She is to enter life intelligently, 
deeply; through the doors of experience 
or sympathy, and guide always toward 


the better way. Jesus chose his followers 


from the ranks of toil, he went about 
doing good, he taught with rare skill, he 
ealled little children to him and blessed 
them, he lived the doctrine he would 
preach. The secret of success in this work 
is to live with and for those whom we 
serve. ipa 

Scripture and prayer were by Rey. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer. Prof. Donald 
J. Grout presided at the organ. Mrs. Eton 
H. Perkins presented the two seniors and 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge awarded the 
diplomas with impressive quotations from 
the life of Jesus. 

The graduates were Mrs. Hope Thaxter 
Spencer of Newton Center, Mass., and 
Miss Grace Amelia McAuslan of Provi- 
dence, R.I. Mrs. Spencer is well known 
in Alliance circles as chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Education and 
chairman of the Isles of Shoals Alliance 
Week this year. She is also a Director 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Miss McAuslan came to Tuckerman from 

' Brown University where- she earned the 
degree of A.B. 

After the awarding of diplomas the 
assembly was invited to the reception and 
tea given in the parish house by the Tuck- 
erman School Association, under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Katharine 8. Langmaid and 
Miss Helen J. Destemps. A brief business 
meeting of the Association was held at 
which Mrs. Spencer was made president 
to succeed Mrs. Langmaid. 

Members of the faculty for the year in- 
clude, Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer, Harvard, 
chureh history; Rev. Miles Hanson, Rox- 
bury, Bible; Rev. Charles B. Park, First 
Church, Boston, religious history; Prof. 
Frederick C. Packard, Harvard, public 
speaking; Prof. Donald J. Grout, Melrose 
_and Boston, church music; Mrs. Margaret 
Bggleston Owen, Hyde Park, philosophy : 
Mrs. Martha Dickie Sharp, Hingham, 
sociology; Rey. George BE. Huntley, Cam- 
bridge, church school administration; 

Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Newton, office ad- 
ministration; Miss Marion Maguire, New- 
ton, stenography; Mrs. Eton H. Perkins, 
Melrose, Bible, religious art, ° religious 


"| 


poetry, English, faculty director; Walde- 
mar Ritter, Boston, religious architecture: 
and Miss Annie M. Filoon, school 
administrator. 


Munisters’ Hostel Closes 


The Ministers’ Hostel at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., which has extended 
a welcome to many Unitarian ministers for 
several years, will be closed permanently 
on Saturday, June 20. 


Personals 


The twin daughters of Rev. and Mrs. 
Otto E. Duerr of Waterville, Me., are 
valedictorian and_  salutatorian of the 


senior class in the high school. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Krumm, who were 
respectively presidents of the board of 
management and of the Women’s Alliance 
of the Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada, have moved to Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, and Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Gething, also active in the Winnipeg 
church, have moved to Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 


Rey. Robert W. Jones, who recently en- 
tered on his duties as minister of the Uni- 
tarian church of Wollaston, Mass., and 
Mrs. Jones were given a reception by the 
parish May 25. 


Obituary 


Miss EMMALINE CoLn,—Died at her home, 
Mount Washington, Md., in her seventy-sixth 
year, after a long illness. She was a member 
of the Baltimore Unitarian Church and an 
active worker in it for many years, as were 
her parents and grandparents. She is survived 
by a sister, Mrs. F. L. Nichols of Washington, 
D.C., and a brother, Howard B. Cole of Balti- 
more, Md. She was a sister of the late Rev. 
William R. Cole of Cohasset, Mags. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, MAINE 


Situated in a beautiful valley 18 miles from 
Rumford, 12 miles from Rangeley. Lakes; 700 
feet above sea level; good roads; house has 
all improvements; accommodates 30 guests; 
has served three generations; best home cook- 
ing; vegetables from home farm; reasonable 
rates. Photographs and information of 
W. S. Fox, 55 Kilby Street, Boston, or SyYL- 
VANUS Poor, Andover, Maine. 


FOR RENT—A modern six-room furnished 
house for July and August, in beautiful Han- 
over. Write Prof. T. P. Brockway, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H. 


TUTOR—Vassar girl available (for two 
months). Rides, swims, plays tennis; good 
student; best references as to character and 
real standing. Address: CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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Miss Martha A. Emerson, member of an 
old Bangor (Me.), Unitarian family, died 
April 9 at the age of eighty-six. Her 
family was one of the oldest subscribers 
of THE REGISTER. 


Mrs. Willard Austen, wife of the libra- 
rian emeritus of Cornell University, died 
recently at Ithaca, N.Y. She was a linguist 
and writer and was greatly interested in 
work for the blind, having transcribed 
many volumes, including Homer’s “Odys- 
sey”, into Braille. Among her transcrip- 
tions was ‘Religious Liberty—the Great 
American Jllusion’, by Dr. Albert C. 
Diffenbach, for the Congregational Li- 
brary. She was a member of the Ithaca 
Unitarian Church. 
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YOU 


Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 


Kk* 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S, BOLSTER, Treasurer : 
1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
Conducts 
Two Playgrounds for Small Children 
Two Children’s Gardens and 
Many Outings during the Summer months 
Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work is 


sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, General Alliance. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Gold: “Has opportunity ever knocked 
on your door?’ Medal: “No, but I cer- 
tainly am on its mailing list.” 


“IT wouldn’t cry like that if I were you”, 
said a lady to little Betty. ‘‘Well”’, said 
Betty, between her sobs, “you can ery any 
way you like, but this is my way”. 


A travel bureau sign in the Yale Uni- 
versity post office reads: “Seniors! You 
cannot get a job this summer. Why not go 
to Europe and wait until thé depression 
is over?” 


Here lies a man who saved his all 
For days when the rain and snow should 
fall; 
He knew no pleasures, shared no game— 
And died before the blizzard came. 
Punch. 


“Repeat the words the defendant used’, 
said counsel. “I’d rather not’, said the 
witness, timidly; ‘‘they were hardly words 
to tell a gentleman”. “Ah”, said counsel. 
“then whisper them to the judge’’. 

—Montreal Star. 


A correspondent writes to The Cheerful 
Letter that she has married. She gives 
her new address and wishes to thank all 
who were so kind to her before her mar- 
riage, and hopes that they will still re- 
member her as she is “just as much in 
need of cheer as ever’. 


Professor Einstein with his relativity 
reminds a story teller of a philosophical 
discussion. “Can I know what I don’t 
know?” said Pete. “No’’, said Hank. 
“Well, there’s a certain thing I don’t 
Know, and I know it. Then don’t I know 
what I dont know?’ “I don’t know.” 


A letter-writer to The New York Sum 
says: “President Coolidge was taking one 
of his morning walks with a friend... . 
‘There’s Borah on his horse’, remarked 
the President’s companion. ‘Is he headed 
in the same direction as the horse?’ asked 
President Coolidge.” 


Just how far certain practical incon- 
veniences of Yale’s abolishing the require- 
ment of Latin in course have been con- 
sidered no one knows. The New York 
Times wonders how future undergradu- 
ates will be able to interpret, say, Yale’s 
own motto: Lux et Veritas; and suggests 
that, in the spirit of the occasion, this 
be modernized to “Glim and Straight 
Dope’. 


Howlers, American style, from Wheaton 
College in Massachusetts—a women’s in- 
stitution: Sub-rosa—Dead, under the 
roses, and near beer, “Bull” and “bear” 
—England’s trade mark and the symbol 
of Brown University. 8S. P. Q. R.—Society 
for the Prevention of Quaker Rituals. 
R. I. P.—Rhode Island Police: Hoi polloi 


—The four hundred, hash; an oriental 
dish. Shellac—Contents of an_ insect. 
Basal metabolism—The fact that all 


metals are based on a few. Aldous Hux- 
ley and Pope were both given credit for 
the authorship of “A Preface to Morals” ; 
Plato was named as the author of “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’. 
One ingenious student, asked “How can 
you recognize a prayer rug?’ replied: 
“By the worn places where people have 
kneeled”. 
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The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 


in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 
Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr; 


See 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


3 re following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Funtington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 


Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Editorials .. 


Significant Sentiments .. + +. . 450 


Articles and Features 


Visitors Bring World-Spirit to Anniver- 
sary Week, by Edward H. Cotton . . 451 
A. U. A. Resolutions on Ten Subjects . 454 
Alliance Women Hear Record of the Year 455 
Jane Addams Delivers the Ware Lecture 464 — 
Y. P. R. U. Celebrates Its Thirty-fifth ; 
Year . ~. 12 “«,. 9a) te pe hoe 
At the Festival, Wit and Fellowship . . 468 
Sunday School Society Hears Dr. Case and 
Confers on Junior Church Idea . . . 469 
Tuckerman School Graduation . . . . 471 


Book Reviews 
Dramatized Theology, by A. R. H.; About 
Thinking, by George R. Dodson; Books 460° 
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458 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m, ‘ 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Street 
Rev. Charles EB. Park, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service, 11 a.m. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sun- 
day of each month. All seats free at all sery- 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. ; 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (16 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carrol 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m., Holy Communion. } 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (16 ! 
&74 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. 5 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. 9.30 A.M, 
Chureh School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe P 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Broo! 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John How 
CLR D.D., minister. Morning 
A.M. 4 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Bast 82n¢ 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Pau 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chu 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


DIGHTON, MASS.—ELM STREET. Whe 
taking your Sunday morning ride, attend serv 
ices at this historic Unitarian Church, bul 
in 1770, situated 42 miles south of Bosto 
said to be the most beautiful country churel 
in New England. A welcome awaits you. Se 
ices at 11 o’clock. Rev. George L. Thompse 
minister. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sw 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hal 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd § 
during the erection of the new church at 8 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to endi 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church of 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


When ordering change > 
address please send ol 
as well as new address. 
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